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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


THE fact that these articles originally appeared in 
serial form—in the columns of 7%e Geacon, a journal 
circulating in the county of Somerset—will account 
for the repetition of any incidents and references 


which occur in the text. 
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A BALLADE OF OLDEN “BATH 


You, O Pearl of Cities ! wear 
Imprinted on your countenance 
A strange and reminiscent air, 
The witchery of past romance ; 
And old loves linger to enhance 
Your beauty in elusive haze, 
And they regret with us, perchance, 
The brilliant Bath of olden days. 


Could we revive, by spell or prayer, 

Not tourneys, where knights broke the lance, 
But rich brocades and powdered hair, 

And Beau Nash with les convenances, 
When fan and snuff-box met to dance 

And flirt at routs, ridottos, plays ;— 
But, no,—still fades as we advance 

The brilliant Bath of olden days. 


Or call Jane Austen’s debonair 

Young misses up, to eye askance, 
Through drooping curls, our age of care: 

Let Catherine down Gay Street prance, 
At sweet Anne Elliot let us glance 

When Love her gentle bosom sways,— 
And see, as in some magic trance, 

The brilliant Bath of olden days. 


ENVoy. 


City, for pomp of circumstance, 
We crown you Queen with love and praise, 
And grasp in full significance 


The brilliant Bath of olden days. 
M. 
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My pear Mr. Meenan,—I am much obliged to 
you for sending me your articles on ‘‘The Famous 
Houses of Bath and District.” I have read them all 
with the greatest interest. 

Probably there is no city in Great Britain that 
has been the home of so many distinguished men 
during the eighteenth century, and your plan of facing 
your notice of each resident by a representation of the 
house he inhabited, is a most excellent idea, as it 
enables one to picture the goings in and the comings 
out of these famous personages. We can fancy them 
looking out of the windows, or lifting up their eyes to 
the familiar mansion where their loved ones awaited 
them, and in this way we can enter a little into their 
thoughts and feelings. I heartily trust your enterprise 
may meet with the success it deserves. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
DUPEERUINTAN DeAV A: 


CLANDEBOYE, Co. Down, 
April 25, 1901. 
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NASSAU HOUSE, ORANGE GROVE 


N this and the 
other articles com- 
prised in the pre- 
sent volume, it is 

proposed to reproduce 
a series of original and 
hitherto unpublished 
drawings of some of 
the ‘“‘Famous Houses 
of Bath and District.” 
The larger number of these drawings were executed 
by Henry Venn Lansdown, an artist of repute in Bath 
in the early fifties. Mr. Lansdown was born in 1806 
at High Littleton, near Bath. When a youth, he 
studied landscape painting under Benjamin Barker. He 
resided for some time in Paris, Malta, and Sicily; but 
“chill penury repressed his noble rage,” and in 1830 
he was obliged to return to Bath, where he resided 
for about twenty years at 20 Great Stanhope Street ; 
here he was visited by ‘Fonthill Beckford” and the 
literati of Bath. From about 1850 to the date of his 
death, in January 1860, he delighted his large and cele- 
brated circle of friends with his drawings of the many 


‘“Famous Houses of Bath.” He wrote ‘“ Recollections 
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of Beckford,” which only saw the light a few years ago, 
and then, unfortunately, only a limited number was 
published—a hundred copies, it is believed. Mr. Lans- 
down was a man whose professional merits were, we 
fear, somewhat overlooked. At the annual meeting of 
the Archeological Institute, held in Bath in July 1858, 
he read a valuable paper on ‘‘The Houses of Bath 
formerly inhabited by Men of Eminence.” The infor- 
mation communicated in that paper, as well as the 
research it exhibited, illustrated, as it was, with his 
admirable drawings of the several mansions referred 
to, excited much interest.’ 

In the death of Mr. Lansdown, Bath had to lament 
the loss of an artist whose professional skill had served 
in no small degree to perpetuate the “glories” of that 
celebrated city. 

Mr. Lansdown’s view of ‘Nassau House ’—which 
forms the first in this series of views—represents it in 
the old days, when it was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of most of the life and gaiety of the city. The 
“Lower Assembly Rooms’”—burned down in 1820— 
were close by. The Orange Grove, in which Nassau 
House was situated, was at that time a “Grove” in 
reality, being well planted with trees. There it was 
that the chairmen would unload their sedan-chairs, the 
occupants betaking themselves to the ‘“ Pump” to par- 
take of their allowance of the waters, returning to 
the “Grove” for a friendly chat with a new arrival to 
the city, or perhaps go a step farther for a walk on the 
“Parades ;” then down to the gardens below, and, if 
they were so minded, cross by the sumptuous old ferry- 
boat to the other side of the river for a still longer 
constitutional ; ultimately returning to the ‘“‘Grove” to 
be carried home to prepare for the evening pleasures 
that were then rife in the gay old city. There is strong 


ees of these drawings are now in the possession of the author of this 
WOrK. 
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NASSAU TIOUSE, ORANGE GROVE 3 


presumptive evidence that it was in this house that the 
Prince of Orange resided when ordered by his physicians 
to try the efficacy of the Bath waters. It has been 
stated, though with what amount of truth does not 
appear, that on his visit to Bath he was entertained at 
the royal apartments at the West Gate. The obelisk 
in the centre of the “Grove” attests the fact of his 
perfect restoration to health as the result of the heal- 
ing springs of the city. The Prince married a daughter 
of George II., and the square, or grove, was called 
“Orange” in honour of his visit to Bath. 

Nassau House was designed by the celebrated 
Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington, and fourth 
Earl of Cork and Orrery. Lord Burlington was _ pro- 
bably the first occupant. He was the personal friend 
of Alexander Pope, who addressed to him a splendid 
epistle on ‘‘ Taste,” in recognition of his success in 
architecture and on the production of an edition of 
‘““Palladio.” Perhaps the last person of distinction who 
lived there was the Earl of Howith, father of Lady 
Sydney and of Lady Frances Phillott. Lord Howith 
was an ancestor of the present Earl of Cork and Orrery. 
This house was Lord Howith’s favourite residence for 
many years. The name “ Nassau House” is a compara- 
tively recent designation; the mansion was formerly 
known as “ Prince of Orange House.” It has recently 
been demolished. 


HETLING HOUSE, WESTGATE BUILDINGS 


ETLING HOUSE an Westoates buildintes 

has a wealth of old-style surroundings 

sufficient to make it of interest to the 

modern-day craving for anything antique. 
Those who have a taste for architecture should 
certainly pause here early in their explorations of 
the city and its various buildings of “ye olden time.” 
As depicted in the drawing given herewith, one can 
well imagine how often this was made a starting-point 
for what was one of the favourite amusements of our 
ancestors. In the words of Chaucer, they 


ce 


. ryde on hawkynge by the ryver, 
With grey gos-hawke in hand.” 


There was full scope for this pursuit along the side of 
the neighbouring river Avon and in the open country 
beyond. If we are to trust the historians and romancers 
of the period, circumstances point to the fact that the 
pursuit of waterfowl afforded the best of sport. 

Hetling House was built about 1570 for Edward 
Clarke, a member of an old Somersetshire family, 
and there is still to be seen above the fireplace in the 
old hall their elaborately carved coat of arms, in the 
words of an antiquarian writer, “richly made yn stone.” 
It is, perhaps, the oldest house in the city of Bath, and 
appears in the so-called Dr. Jones’s view of the town 
(published in 1572) next ‘‘No-where Lane.” Built 
on St. James's Rampier, within the town walls, it com- 
manded a fine view to the west. 


Early in its history it came into the possession of the 
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HETLING HOUSE 5 


Hungerford family, and later Sir E. Hungerford, one of 
the Members for the city, made it his town residence. 
While the Hungerford family perhaps made Farley- 
Hungerford Castle their principal residence in this 
neighbourhood, there is unmistakable evidence that 
Hetling House formed by no means one of the least of 
their many residences—for in the county of Somerset their 
possessions were of an extensive character. The legends 
and the extraordinary romances told of this family during 
their settlement at Farley —the family feuds— the 
occasional use of the ‘‘tower” for the better bringing 
to reason of a recalcitrant member of the family—the 
mysterious death of one of its members, and the tales 
told thereon—all seem to be missing from the ancient 
lore of this building on the ‘“‘ West Gate.” But of this 
we may be sure, that haunted as it is with the shades of 
many important characters, it had its incidents of im- 
portance, and at that period one can well imagine the 
nights of revelry and the days of pleasure and gaiety 
spent in such an historic family residence. 

When in 1740 Princess Mary, daughter of George 
eavisitcdebatinewithener mece Princess Caroline, they 
were entertained at Hetling House. In fact, it was the 
only building, with the exception of the Royal Apart- 
ments in the immediate neighbourhood (on the West 
Gate), sufficiently extensive or important to meet the 
requirements of royalty. John Wood describes it as 
“the second best house in the city,” and said it at one 
time belonged to Lord Lexington, who assigned it to a 
Mrs. Saville, in lieu of a legacy of one hundred pounds. 
It was afterwards commonly called Skrine’s Lower 
House, from the fact that the property passed to Mr. 
William Skrine, on his marrying Mrs. Saville, and the 
court at the side, now called Hetling Court, was in 
Wood’s time known as Skrine’s Court. 

This old house took the name of Hetling from Mr. 
W. Hetling, a wine merchant, who carried on his busi- 
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ness there. After his death, in 1777, it passed into the 
hands of the Bath and West of England Agricultural 
Society. It is now known as the Abbey Church House. 
The hall already mentioned is a noble room, and still 
remains panelled to the ceiling with oak wainscoting, 
and there is a handsome stone fireplace, over which 
appears the richly carved coat of arms of the Clarke 
family referred to above. Although the building proper 
has undergone some alterations from time to time, 
viewed from the outside it still retains many of its quaint 
characteristics, including the window in the upper storey 
and its gables, 


“LONDONDERRY,” KINGSMEAD SQUARE 


E now revert to another part of the city 

(Kingsmead), made famous by Sheridan in 

his well-known play, ‘‘ The Rivals.” The 

incidents of the ludicrous duelling scene 
there depicted took place in the “ King’s Mead-fields,” 
adjacent to the house known as ‘‘ Londonderry.” As is 
well known to the readers of Bath lore, the scenes and 
incidents in that play are parodies from the lives of 
Sheridan, his inamorata, the beautiful Miss Linley, and 
his rival suitor, Mathews, who was made to cut such a 
ridiculous figure in that scene. Mathews appears in 
the play as ‘“‘Bob Acres.” Immediately preceding the 
incidents parodied in “ The Rivals,” there was_ built 
in Kingsmead Square, outside the old city walls, 
an ornate piece of architecture afterwards known as 
‘“‘ Londonderry.” 

The house was built in 1736 by John Strahan, a 
Bristol architect, and a humble rival of John Wood, 
who lost no opportunity of ridiculing him, and who 
contemptuously speaks of ‘the houses in Kingsmead 
Square having nothing, save ornaments without taste, 
to please the eye.” The name of the square owes its 
origin to its being built on a piece of ground known 
as “ King’s Meadow.” An advertisement in the Bath 
Journal, 1744, offers this house (‘Londonderry ”) for 
sale, and says it was built for Mr. T. Rosewell. The 
profuseness of the ornaments has for many years made 
it an object of general admiration ; and although it can- 
not compare in purity of design with Wood’s Palladian 
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elegance, yet no lover of the picturesque can look upon 
it without delight. 

Several names of note have been associated with this 
building—a member of the house of Beaufort, the Chap- 
man family, and others. It has been known as “ Rose- 
well House” and ‘‘Chapman House.” There are proofs 
that it was first the residence of the Rosewells, for a 
shield bearing their arms (on the right a vose, on the 
left a wed/) still remains on the top of the facade, with 
the date of erection, 1736. An entry in the register of 
the Bath Abbey Church mentions the baptism of a child 
of the name of Rosewell at the house called “ London- 
derry,” without the West Gate. Dr. Abel Moysey, a 
physician of some celebrity, also lived here. His son 
was President of the Bath Hospital in 1784, and Mayor 
of Bath in 1792, and represented the city in several 
Parliaments between 1774 and 1790. Dr. Abel Moysey 
was grandfather of the late Archdeacon Moysey. One 
of its most famous occupants was the celebrated Dr. 
Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham, and author of that text- 
book of theological students, “ The Analogy of Religion.” 
He was ordered to Bath for the benefit of the waters, 
but died in this house, and was taken to Bristol for 
burial, where his remains were interred in the Cathedral. 

~The effects of time and modern commercial needs 
seem to have impressed themselves strongly on this, as 
upon many another, princely mansion of a bygone day. 
This particular house is now serving the several needs 
of a tenement dwelling, a shop for the disposal of fish 
and potatoes, and a saloon where, for a modest amount, 
one may have the attentions of a tonsorial artist. Sub- 
stantial, indeed, were the buildings erected at this period 
of Bath history—jerry-building was then unknown. The 
fashionable visitors to Bath required on their annual visit 
to ‘‘the Bathe” to be well housed, and specially ordered 
houses were built to their taste: these they took on 
leases, and called them after their own names. 
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There is a quaint general description of the place to 
be found in that delightfully old-style Diary of Celia 
Fiennes, in which she says of Bath :—“ There are green 
walkes very pleasant and in many places, and out of the 
Cathedrall you walk into ye priory, which has good 
walkes of rows of trees, which is pleasant—there are ye 
deans, prebends, and doctors’ houses which stand in yt 
green which is pleasant, by ye Church called the Abbey, 
which is lofty and spacious, and much company walke 
there, especially in wet weather. Ye Quire is neat, but 
nothing extraordinary—in that Kings mead there are 
severall little cake-houses where you have fruit, lulibuds, 
and sumes liquours to entertain ye company that walke 
theres. 


CHANDOS HOUSE, WESTGATE BUILDINGS 


HANDOS HOUSE is situated in what was, 
(> at one time, the fashionable quarter of the 
town, near the West Gate and the Royal 
Apartments. It stands on the site of a former 
residence erected for Robert, Lord Brook. Wood 
relates that Lord Brook having in 1673 taken the Bath 
waters with good result, had a weekly supply sent to 
his seat near Salisbury, to his house in London, and to 
his seat in Warwickshire. His case was so remarkable 
that most of the physicians of note in the country were 
consulted upon it, and Dr. Robert Pierce, in his ‘“‘ Bath 
Memoirs,” says his lordship testified to the benefit he 
had received by erecting a stone gallery at the north 
end of the Cross Bath in the year 1674, and by setting 
up a handsome chimney-piece in the dining-room of the 
house wherein he resided. 

The house was rebuilt in 1727 for the Duke of 
Chandos—hence the name—and was one of the earliest 
of Wood's important works in Bath. He says he ‘re- 
served the chief ornaments of the chimney to this hour, 
because it is a testimony of the fame that ensued to our 
hot waters ; a fame that stirred up the Grand Monarch 
of France to compleat the works of Burbon, which was 
done at great expense in the year 1680, the king sending 
Mr. Moteau, one of his physicians and intendant of the 
mineral waters of France, to direct and manage the 
work, and ordering the money to be furnished by the 
Collectors of the States of Burgundy.” 

Chandos House, as shown in Lansdown’s picture 
(given herewith), had a fine garden in front and an ex- 
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CHANDOS HOUSE II 


tended view of the country beyond. The removal of the 
city wall, and the gradual erection of Westgate Buildings 
and the houses adjacent, deprived it of much of the 
importance it formerly enjoyed. The interior arrange- 
ments fully corresponded with the exterior appearance. 
Even now, with its changed surroundings, and after the 
lapse of so many years, traces of its former grandeur are 
to be found. The year-after it was rebuilt—in 1728— 
the Princess Amelia, second daughter of George II., 
came to Bath. She was received at the North Gate by 
the Corporation and a body of one hundred young men, 
with all the pomp and glory a right royal city could 
show. She took up her residence at the Royal Apart- 
ments. Though, at that time, but twenty-five years of 
age, she was a young lady of mettle and verve. It is 
recorded that during this visit Beau Nash—the then 
“ King of Bath”—frequently came into conflict with her. 
On one occasion the Princess wished for a dance after 
the prohibited hour of eleven o'clock. ‘One more 
dance, Mr. Nash; remember, I am a Princess.” ‘“ Yes, 
maddy, mepiiedithe vie C.; “but | reion here, and my 
laws must be kept.” 

In looking over the old house, one cannot but re- 
call the mass of legend that clusters round the fabric. 
Reminiscences of those early days tempt one to wander 
from the particular subject in hand; but I must forbear. 


‘“To what base uses we may return, Horatio !””— 


Chandos House, “with all that fully-licensed home- 
brewed public-house adjacent, known as the Chandos 
Arms,” was sold by public auction a few months ago. 


MARSHAL WADE’S HOUSE, ABBEY 
CHURCHYARD. 


ARSHAL WADE’S HOUSE, No. 149Abbey 

Churchyard, is now used as the Bible 

Society's depot. This house, like the first of 

the series (Nassau House), was designed by 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington. The decoration of 
the Cheap Street front was at one-time of a very ornate 
description. This side of the building extended some 
distance into the footway, for Cheap Street was at that 
period a narrow passage, only a few feet in width. In 
the exigencies of “street improvements,” the original 
face in Cheap Street was removed, and a storey was 
added to the building without in any way improving its 
appearance. 

Marshal Wade, who resided here, was born in 1673, 
and died 14th March 1748. Between 1722 and 1741 
he was four times elected Member of Parliament for 
Bath. He was a great benefactor of the city; he built 
the alley formerly called ‘‘ Wade's Passage,’ as a con- 
venient “communication between the walks and the 
pump.’ Prior to this passage being made, the houses 
that were built in front of the north side of, and attached 
to, the Abbey, prevented all communication. In fact, 
the north aisle of the Abbey was, before this, used as 
the common footway from “the Pump” to the Orange 
Grove and the walks beyond. There, in the grounds, 
it is stated that ‘‘the company was numerous enough to 
form a country dance upon the bowling-green; they 
were amused with the fiddle and hautboy, and 
diverted with the romantic walks round the city. They 
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usually sauntered, in fine weather, in the Grove, between 
two rows of sycamore trees.” Such scenes are made 
familiar to us by the Watteau-like views that adorned 
the hand-painted fans of the time. 

The ‘buildings that at one time disfigured the north 
side of the Abbey cost the city nearly £11,000 to re- 
move. Wade gave some £500 to the rebuilding of St. 
Michael’s Church. He also presented the Abbey with 
a magnificent altar-piece, and in many other ways Bath 
benefited by the Marshal’s bounty. Marshal Wade was 
Ralph Allen’s staunch friend and patron. Their friend- 
ship arose out of an act of zeal on Allen’s part for the 
Government cause in 1715. The friends of the Pretender 
were active in the West, and Allen, from his position as 
clerk in the little post-office that was then in existence in 
Lilliput Alley, obtained valuable information from letters 
of suspected persons which were opened by him. In 
this way he discovered that a waggon-load of arms was on 
its way from the West of England, to be secretly disposed 
of among the Pretender’s friends in the neighbourhood 
of Bath. This information was conveyed to Marshal 
Wade, then quartered in the city. Wade was so pleased 
with the vigilance and loyalty displayed by Allen, that 
he thenceforth took him and his fortunes under his 
special care. He obtained for him the succession to the 
office of Postmaster, and shortly afterwards married him 
to his natural daughter, Miss Earl. 

Marshal Wade had a great passion for gaming, and 
had every opportunity, in Bath, of indulging in such 
excitement ; for this purpose he frequented places of all 
kinds where play was indulged in, and was thrown into 
strange companionship as a consequence. An anecdote 
is told of a gambling escapade, where, in the excitement 
of play, Wade pulled out an exceedingly valuable snuff- 
box, richly set in diamonds, took a pinch, and passed it 
round. Later, not perceiving the snuff-box, he swore 
no man should stir till it was produced, and that a 
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general search should be made. On his right sat a 
person dressed as an officer, though shabby. On an 
attempt to search him, he threatened to defend himself 
from such indignity or perish. The Marshal, clapping 
his hand to his side for his sword, felt his snuff-box 
in a secret side-pocket of his breeches, where he had 
evidently placed it after passing it round. Apologies 
were tendered and accepted, and at the Marshal’s break- 
fast-table the next morning, the stranger told him the 
reason he had for objecting to being searched the previous 
night. He said: “I being upon half-pay and friend- 
less, am obliged to husband every penny. I had that 
day very little appetite, and as I could not eat what I 
had paid for, nor afford to lose it, the leg and wing of a 
fowl, with a manchet, was then wrapped up in a piece of 
paper in my pocket, the thought of which being found 
there appeared ten times more terrible than fighting 
the room round.” The Marshal presented him with a 
captain's commission and a purse of guineas to enable 
him to join his regiment. 

A fine portrait of Marshal Wade is to be seen on the 
grand staircase of the Guildhall. A most stately monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey is erected to his memory. 
He figures in the following punning doggerel with his 
companions in arms—Cope and Hawley :— 


‘“Cope could not cope, 
Nor Wade wade through the snow, 
Nor Hawley haul, 
His cannon to the foe.” 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH’S HOUSE, 
Zab CIRCUS 


O visitor to Bath who is a lover of architecture 
should miss paying a visit of inspection to the 
Circus. In former years it was known as the 
“King’s Circus”; in later years, in conse- 
quence of the number of doctors that have congregated 
there, in facetious language it has been spoken of 
as the “Pill Box.” It was designed by the elder 
Wood, and was commenced in 1754; and the younger 
Wood saw the thirty houses, of which it consists, 
completed after the death of his father. Upon enter- 
ing this noble circle of buildings, one is lost in ad- 
miration of its uniform and imposing character. The 
houses separately have a peculiar attraction and interest, 
having between each of the various storeys two pillars of 
the Ionic, Doric, and Corinthian orders of architecture, 
with carved capitals, and are decorated with numerous 
and varied sculptured medallions, and every conceivable 
ornament attached to the three orders of architecture 
mentioned. In the centre of the Circus is an enclosed 
lawn, with tall and stately plane trees. Between the 
lawn and the surrounding buildings is a spacious carriage 
road. If Wood had left no other evidence of his skill 
as an architect in Bath than this noble pile of buildings, 
here indeed is sufficient to hand down his name as a 
master of his art. 
The Circus has had from time to time many noted 
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Thomas Gainsborough, who was born at Sudbury, in 
Suffolk, in 1727. Very early he showed signs of 
artistic genius, but beyond receiving the praise of his 
friends at home, his talent was not recognised until 
he settled in Bath. In his early studies in London 
he had the instruction and assistance, for a short time, 
of Gravelot, the engraver, and for four years was a 
pupil of Haymond, a friend and fellow-artist of Hogarth. 
There is no doubt that these associations were useful 
in forming the basis of his later skill in drawing and 
technique; but his ambition was of a higher order, and 
portrait painting was his forte. 

At the age of nineteen he married a Miss Margaret 
Burr, who was possessed of a small annuity, and with 
his wife took up his residence in Ipswich, in a small 
house rented at £6 a year. After working and studying 
there for some time, he was induced by his friends, 
among whom was one of his patrons, Philip Thicknesse, 
to visit Bath, where the fashionable world then resorted. 
Here he commenced, about 1758, to paint three-quarter 
portraits at five guineas each, which price he was soon 
able to raise to eight. Success crowned his efforts in 
Bath, and from the rooms he first occupied in the 
Abbey Churchyard, then a centre of attraction, he 
removed to Ainslie’s Belvedere; but his position as 
a fashionable artist entailing upon him the need of a 
more commanding residence, we find him at No. 24 the 
Circus, where he produced some of his most famous 
works. His full-length paintings rose in value from 
£50 to as much as £100. It was at this address that 
such important paintings as those of Miss Linley, 
Sheridan, Lord Chancellor Camden, Lord Clare, Bishop 
Hurd, Burke, Garrick, Sterne, Richardson, Mrs. Thick- 
nesse, the Rev. Richard Graves, Quin, and a host of 
others were executed. 

When the artist heard that his portraits of those 
famous actors, Foote and Garrick, were not considered 
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good likenesses, he said, ‘‘Rot them for a couple of 
rogues ; they have everybody’s faces but their own.” 

Allan Cunningham says in his Life of Gainsborough, 
that though the artist was not partial to the society of 
literary men, he seems to have been intimate with 
Johnson and Burke, and he lived on terms of great 
friendship with Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Being a member of the Royal Academy, he often 
requisitioned the services of Wiltshire, of Shockerwick, 
to convey his paintings to London for exhibition. 
Wiltshire, who occupied the mansion of Shockerwick 
(built by the elder Wood, and now the residence of 
Charles Morley, Esq., M.P.), had been of great service 
to Bath on account of the carrying trade he had created 
between. Bath and London, and his admiration for 
Gainsborough and his works was such that he proudly 
undertook, without payment, the commissions entrusted 
to him by the artist. But Gainsborough, who did not 
wish to be outdone in generosity, induced Wiltshire to 
accept from time to time six various paintings by him- 
self as an acknowledgment of his services. 

It is interesting to know that when the effects of 
the Wiltshire family were sold some years ago, the late 
Lord Tweedmouth paid £3,200 for one of the more 
important of these, and that the National Gallery secured 
others, including the ‘Parish Clerk” (a Bradford-on- 
Avon character), for £500. 

Much might be said of the friendly relations between 
Gainsborough and his obliging friend, Wiltshire; of the 
later doings of his early patron, Philip Vhicknesse ; and 
of Shockerwick, and its many associations. In the 
drawing-room there, Beau Nash sat to Prince Hoare for 
the portrait which forms the frontispiece of this work ; 
and though the theme of Gainsborough’s successful 
residence in the Circus is also interesting, one is con- 
scious of the fact that our friend and local antiquary, Mr. 


Frederick Shum, has given almost as much “local colour’ 
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to the subject in his ‘‘ Gainsborough : his Times, and his 
Connection with Bath,” as could be desired. 

In conclusion, suffice it to say that Gainsborough 
was a genius, equally good as a musician as he was 
famous as an artist. He had gained both fame and 
fortune when he died in August 1788. 


SI. JOHN'S GATE, TRIM STREET 


IKE St. James's Portico, in Pierrepont Street, to 
use John Wood’s own words, “this gate is a 
way, made through the basement storey of one 
Olm™tne shouses, in ‘Trim Street, for a public 

entrance with carriages to the new buildings at the 
north-west corner of the city.” Trim Street, of which 
this gateway forms a portion, derives its name from a 
worthy clothier once a resident in the city, and for some 
time a member of the Corporation. His mother was a 
near relative of Inigo Jones. Trim Street was one of 
the first streets built outside the old walls of the city, 
and dates from the year 1707. St. John’s Gate—per- 
haps better known as ‘Trim Bridge’”—served a useful 
purpose at one time, but after the removal of some 
small houses its advantages ceased. 

The house shown on the right hand in Lansdown’s 
view, with pediment and ornamental windows, was the 
residence of Dr. French Lawrence, M.P., brother to the 
Archbishop of Cashel, the sons of a watchmaker at one 
time living at 7 Orange Grove, a house in later years 
known as ‘‘ The Cross Keys Inn.” Both sons were 
born in the Orange Grove. French Lawrence became a 
distinguished politician, and was an intimate friend of 
Edmund Burke, who made him his executor. 

Immediately on the right hand of St. John’s Gate— 
at 5 Trim Street—will be found a house of great historic 
importance to our American or Canadian friends who 
visit Bath. Here resided General Wolfe. Over the 
doorway may still be seen, carved in stone, some 


military emblems. It was while living here that he 
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received the first intimation that he had been selected to 
lead the British troops against Quebec, and we all know 
the fate that befell him in that expedition. Our com- 
mercial inclinations are strongly apparent in the present 
appearance of this building, which is now used as a 
furniture storehouse. It has been the writer’s lot to 
hear many an American friend who has been shown this 
truly “historic house” bewail its state, saying, coOW hat 
would we not give to have this place in our country!” 

In the view attached, John Street is seen beyond the 
arch, and terminates in the tall house, where a famous 
firm of milliners, the Misses Hoblyn, realised a for- 
tune of £30,000. The “pretty milliners” of Bath were 
always famous—as we presume they must be considered 
now—and the Misses Hoblyn had their distinguished 
patrons like other people. It is said the prosperity of 
these ladies commenced with a visit from the Duke and 
Duchess of York, on which occasion the steps of the 
doorway (as seen in the drawing) were covered with 
scarlet cloth. After this visit, about the year 1795, the 
Misses Hoblyn and their millinery were all the rage. 

The house close by, with two gables, is “ The 
Barton House,” the supposed residence of William 
Sherston, the first Mayor of Bath under Queen Eliza- 
beth’s charter, and it was here, tradition has it, that he 
entertained that sovereign. In all probability another 
‘Bath worthy,” William Prynne, who married Sherston’s 
daughter, was a frequent visitor of this old residence. 
The house itself, now much altered, forms a portion of 
the business premises of a Milsom Street draper. The 
old Barton House must have been a very pleasant 
residence at one time, with its views of open country 
and its agreeable surroundings. Sherston represented 
Bath in four consecutive Parliaments, between the years 
1596 and 1605. He died in 1621, and was buried in the 
old St. Michael’s Church. 

The first large house on the right of Sherston’s, now 
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known as 7 John Street, belonged to an eccentric Bath 
character named Fleming. He wrote two curious and 
scarce works—‘ Tim Ginnadrake” and a “ History of 
Bath.” Fleming was the father of the Misses Fleming, 
who in this house had a famous dancing academy. 

The first house in Wood Street appears on the left- 
hand side of the arch. At No. 1 in this street resided 
the first Earl of Hardwicke, about the year 1760. On 
the right-hand side is Quiet Street, built in 1729 by 
Wood. The street was much altered in appearance and 
widened in 1871. The name of the street has its origin 
from a little incident, mentioned by Wood, in which one 
of his masons who was employed on the street, and a 
washerwoman of an exceedingly meek and quiet disposi- 
tion, to whom the mason was married, were concerned. 
John Street and Wood Street were intended by their 
appellation to perpetuate the names of the celebrated 
architect, John Wood. 

Near toest- Johns Gate is Gascoyne Place» or the 
Sawclose, formerly used in common by the citizens for 
the sawing of timber, from which arose the name of 
‘““The Sawclose.” Close by we also have a relic of the 
old city wall opposite the Mineral Water Hospital. The 
battlement seen is modern, having been placed there in 
comparatively recent years by Mr. J. H. Markland, to 
indicate the course of the medizeval wall, which runs 
down beneath the present surface, it is said, to a depth 
OF sixteen feet. 

Bath must have been a picturesque place in olden 
times, when, in the words of. an ancient writer, it was 
discovered by him “ wall’d most about (except that part 
that the river hems in), with as many gates to enter her 
as her inhabitants have churches for them to enter.” 


THE LINLEYS AND SHERIDANS IN° BATH 


N connection with a comparatively recent visit to 
Bath of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Sheri- 
dan’s great-grandson, the following notes may be 
of interest. 

At No. 5 Pierrepont Street, next to Lord Chester- 
field’s house, resided the Linleys. Here it was, on 
the 7th September 1754, “THe Maid of Bath,” 
Elizabeth Ann Linley, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan, was 
born. When Sheridan first became acquainted with 
the Linleys,. Miss Linley was a lovely girl of six- 
teen. “THer™voice was as lovely “as her@face,- and 
she was the prima donna of her father’s concerts. 
On the opening of the Upper Assembly Rooms in 
1771, Gyde’s Lower Rooms on ‘“ The Walks” became 
comparatively deserted both of talent and supporters, 
and Miss Linley’s appearance at the Upper Rooms, as 
it had been at the Lower Rooms, was the event of the 
season. Her beauty and her fame as an artiste became 
widely known. From the esteem and adoration of 
young Halhed, the Oxford undergraduate, from the 
wiles of wealthy men like old Walter Long, of Wilt- 
shire, and the redoubtable and blustering voué, Captain 
Mathews, Miss Linley escaped to become the wife of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. On the materials supplied 
by the characteristic doings of these worthies, Sheridan 
founded his play, ‘‘The Rivals; or, a Trip to Bath,” 
and obtained from the public that recognition as a 
dramatist which was his due. 

Young Halhed became one of Sheridan’s warmest 
friends, and they were joint authors in various literary 
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productions. Long was a miserly old man of consider- 
able wealth. Miss Linley’s father could see the financial 
advantage of favouring his suit; but being distasteful 
to the lady, the affair fell through, to the annoyance of 
the amorous old gentleman and to the dissatisfaction of 
her father. This dissatisfaction was allayed, and assize 
proceedings were abandoned, on the settlement of some 
43000 upon Miss Linley, and the retention by her of 
some presents of jewellery to the value of about £1000. 

Captain Mathews, the “Bob Acres” of ‘The 
Rivals,” was an expert whist-player and an authority 
thereon, his little handbook having still much weight 
with players of the game. The writer has succeeded in 
tracing his Bath residence to 19 Portland Place, and 
here he lived until about the year 1820. His residence 
in South Wales now forms a Bishop’s Palace. 

Portraits of Mathews and his wife Diana, painted 
by Gainsborough, now hang on the walls of Fonmon 
Castle, near Cardiff, the residence of a descendant of 
Captain Mathews. The Captain, who was the son of 
Admiral Mathews, died 23rd April 1820, aged 77. His 
wife, who survived him two years, died at Bath, 28th 
March 1822, aged 82. A marble tablet to these and 
other members of the Mathews family is in the Bath 
Abbey. Another branch of the family claim descent 
from the old Lord Llandaff; and a recent Home Secre- 
tary, Sir Henry Matthews, on his elevation to the peer- 
age, took up the title of Lord Llandaff. 

Captain Mathews was a less estimable and a far 
more unsatisfactory suitor than any of Miss Linley’s 
admirers. It was his persistent and distasteful attentions 
that brought about a closer bond of friendship between 
Miss Linley and Sheridan. As: that friendship ripened 
into a warmer affection, so the fire-eating captain became 
more enraged, and a trip to the Continent on the part 
of Miss Linley and Sheridan, during which a marriage 
took place, was the climax that brought about the terrible 
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storm that now burst over their heads. A duel took place 
in a London tavern between Sheridan and Mathews, 
in which Sheridan had the advantage, and an apology 
from Mathews in the Bath Chroutcle was the sequel. 

The marriage had for certain reasons to be kept 
secret, and Sheridan and his wife had the pleasure of 
one another’s company only on rare and secret occasions. 
A favourite place of meeting at this time was the old 
‘Spring Gardens Vauxhall,” pleasant pleasure gardens 
situated on the east side of the river, opposite the Grove. 

Here in the summer months were held twice a week 
public breakfasts, and in the evening parties met to take 
tea. These pleasure grounds were brought to great 
perfection by the proprietor, one Purdie, who, besides 
Spring Gardens, was responsible for the management of 
a lodging-house in the Grove, to which the fashionable 
were wont to resort. To the pleasure grounds, by way 
of Tomkins’ ferryboat from ‘‘his stairs at the bottom of 
the South Parade” (vzde advertisements of the time), did 
the Sheridans make their way. Remnants of the old 
stone stairs are still to be seen by the curious who care 
to walk to the end of the South Parade. 

Either in company or singly, our hero and heroine 
would wend their way across the meads to the rendez- 
vous—the grotto in Purdie’s Gardens, which was reached 
by winding, well-kept footpaths. The old grotto had the 
benefit of the shade of a willow-tree—and those who like 
to go down the opening from the centre of Pulteney 
Street, leading to the Recreation Ground of to-day, will 
find the spot where once the grotto stood, at the ex- 
tremity of the garden of No. 65 Pulteney Street. Here 
is to be found an old weather-beaten willow—possibly 
the tree that Sheridan sang of :— 


‘““Uncouth is this moss-covered grotto of stone, 
And damp is the shade of this dew-dripping tree ; 
Yet I this rude grotto with rapture will own, 
And, willow! thy damps are refreshing to me.” 
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Close to the roots of the old willow are fragments 
which might well have been portions of the original 
“uncouth grotto of stone.” 

The warlike zeal of Captain Mathews was still 
active, and, like the villain of the play, he could not 
tolerate the pleasures of others. A challenge went forth 
irom the’ brave captain, and a “ meeting ” with swords 
took place early one morning on a favourite duelling 
ground on Claverton Down. Early in the duel, from 
the unevenness of the ground, Sheridan stumbled ; both 
fell, and both had their swords broken. Mathews, tak- 
ing advantage of being uppermost, hacked away at his 
opponent with his broken sword until his honour (!) was 
satisfied ; then he left him for dead. 

Sheridan was taken with all haste to the nearest place 
of succour, which happened to be the White Hart Inn, 
the inn that still stands at the foot of Widcombe Hill. 
It is erroneously supposed he was brought to the old 
White Hart, of Pickwick and Sam Weller fame, that 
stood on the site of the present Grand Hotel. As 
should be the case, the hero recovered. We have 
already said “The Rivals” was founded on these inci- 
dents, but the scene of this extraordinary duel is placed 
by the dramatist in the old ‘‘ King’s Meads,” and not on 
Claverton Down. 

Now as to the various residences of the Sheridans in 
Bath. At the end of 1770 Mr. Sheridan was living with 
his father, Mr. Thomas Sheridan, in Kingsmead Street. 
It is known that Mr. Thomas Sheridan revisited Bath in 
1786, when he stayed with his daughter Elizabeth, and 
the writer has succeeded in locating them as then stay- 
ing with a Mrs. Fletcher, a lady who kept apartments 
at No. 18 the Circus. When Sheridan accompanied 
Miss Linley to France in 1772, she was living in the 
Crescent, and not at 5 Pierrepont Street. Hitherto we 
have had only the unsupported statement of the late Mr. 
William Titley, in his ‘Memorable Houses of Bath,” 
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that Richard Brinsley Sheridan ever resided at 7 Ter- 
race Walk, but now, in addition to that testimony, the 
writer has documentary evidence in confirmation of it ; 
and it is clear that, for some portion of his stay in Bath, 
he was in occupation of a house on the ‘‘ Lower Walks,” 
which in more recent years was known as No. 7.’ Mrs. 
Sheridan’s sister, Mary Linley, married Sheridan’s friend, 
Richard Tickell, and became known to her friends as 
‘Betty Tickle.” ~They resided for a time at Bath, and 
their daughter became the mother of John Arthur Roe- 
buck, ‘‘ Old Tear’em,” one time M.P. for Bath. A son, 
Theodore Tickell, resided for a number of years at 
Beuleau House, Newbridge Road, now the residence 
of Alexander Hill-Gray, Esq. 


1 Terrace Walk in subsequent years was rebuilt and renumbered. 


ST. JAMES’S PORTICO, AND LORD 
CHESTERFIELD’S HOUSE 


Enis no olde quarter of Bath without its 

interesting historic associations, and none, 

perhaps, with more than the particular neigh- 

bourhood of which we propose treating in 
this article. The view in the accompanying illustration 
was taken from a position in Orchard Street, and the 
name of this street, according to Wood, is derived from 
the fact of its being built on the land of the Abbey 
orchard. Immediately in our rear, on the east side of 
the street, is a building that in turn has served the 
purposes of a theatre, a Roman Catholic Chapel, and 
is now used as a Masonic Hall. Bath was _ inade- 
quately supplied with accommodation for the production 
of theatrical representations until 1747, when Mr. John 
Hippisley, a London actor of some note (who was also 
concerned in the theatre at Jacob’s Wells, Bristol), in 
association with a Mr. Watts, projected the Orchard 
Street Theatre. Wood says the house was planned to 
be ‘“‘sixty feet long and forty feet broad in the clear ; 
it was to face westward to Orchard Street, and the front 
was to have consisted of a rustic basement, supporting 
the Doric order.” At the death of Mr. Hippisley the 
building was completed by John Palmer, and opened in 
1750. It was altered and enlarged at various periods, 
and in 1768 Palmer obtained the first letters patent 
granted to any theatre in England, enabling him to use 
the title of ‘‘ Theatre Royal.” Palmer was the originator 


of the system of cross-country post for transmitting the 
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mails, a scheme afterwards adopted by the Government, 
and under which Palmer obtained a valuable appoint- 
ment. At this Orchard Street Theatre such lights in 
the theatrical firmament as Mrs. Siddons, Henderson, 
Miss Kemble, Samuel Foote, and Mrs. Farren appeared ; 
and though not so intimately connected with the Bath 
stage, Richard Brinsley Sheridan and his accomplished 
and beautiful wife have an important place in our local 
histrionic and musical chronicles. 

The portico seen in the drawing was built by John 
Wood, and is described by him as being ‘“‘no more than 
a way left in the basement storey of the first row of houses 
extending from the Grand Parade to the Royal Forum, 
for a communication with horses and carriages between 
the body of the city and the new buildings at the south- 
east corner of it.” The columns of the portico are Doric. 
The “Grand Parade” referred to by Wood is now 
known as the North Parade. The site of the con- 
templated “Royal Forum” is that on which was. built 
in later years St. John’s Roman Catholic Church. 

Pierrepont Street, seen beyond the portico, was so 
called after the Pierrepont family, and was built by 
Wood in 1727, and is described by him as leading from 
the Grand (or North) Parade-to the intended “ Royal 
Forum.” It is fifty feet broad, “containing fifteen fifth- 
rate houses, and, for its length, is the most beautiful 
street in the city.” It was intended by the architect 
that in “Duke Street, leading from the North Parade 
to the ‘Royal Forum’ beyond, the houses on the west 
side of the street should correspond with the front of 
those on the east side of Pierrepont Street, and to return 
next the south, in the same form, so as to make one 
grand quadrangle of two hundred and ten feet in extent 
on every side, with similar fronts of the Corinthian 
Ordeia 

The Parades were the favourite promenade for the 
fashionables of the olden days, and here on the flagged 
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pavement—before a road was made for vehicles—an idle 
throng could be met with in the season, gossiping, 
scandalising the latest arrival, commiserating with the 
newest gouty subject in his chair, purchasing seasonable 
fruit from passing street vendors, and, if fancy took them, 
going beyond the end of the South Parade to the steps 
by the river-side, and in the gaily trimmed ferryboat 
_ crossing for a further promenade on the then equally 
fashionable river bank. 

The large house, now known as Nos. 3a and 4 
Pierrepont Street, seen beyond the pillars in our illustra- 
tion, is the house occupied for more than thirty years by 
the celebrated Lord Chesterfield. Here he wrote many 
of his most famous letters to his son. He was the corre- 
spondent and friend of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
an anonymous contributor to the funds of her chapel in 
the Vineyards, and an occasional worshipper within its 
walls. Chesterfield took an active interest in the pro- 
motion of the Mineral Water Hospital, in which he had 
the assistance of Beau Nash, Ralph Allen, and others. 
It was from this house in Pierrepont Street that he 
wrote of himself and Lord Tyrawley: “ Tyrawley and 
I have been dead these two years, but we don’t choose 
to have it known.” 

Those were the days of minuets, and it was in the 
Lower Rooms of the ‘‘ Walks” close by that Chester- 
field, while a minuet was going through its slow and 
measured course, and while two persons of the highest 
distinction in the room led off in the precise manner that 
was then in vogue, uttered the dox mot that they “looked 
as if they were hired to do it, and were doubtful of being 
paid.” Chesterfield is credited with giving Nash a well- 
merited rebuke when on one occasion ‘‘the King of 
Bath” was reviling his luck at the gaming-table. ‘Is it 
not surprising,” he asked, “that I should be thus eternally 
mauled?” To which the Earl, arch-cynic and polished 
courtier, replied : “I don’t wonder at your losing money, 
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Nash; but all the world is surprised where you get it 


} 


to lose! 
Dame Lindsay’s ‘“‘Gambling Hell,” close by, where 


York Street now stands, had many a tale to tell of 
fortunes won and fortunes lost. 

At 2 Pierrepont Street resided for a while, in the 
season of 1780-81, Lord Nelson, and we have on record 
the benefit he derived from his sojourn here. 

At No. 13, the house on the right-hand side of the 
portico as seen from Orchard Street, resided Surgeon 
John Barrett, aman with a considerable amount of classic 
learning, and who was an important witness as to hand- 
writing in the unfortunate action for libel in which 
Landor, the poet, was concerned. 


RALPH ALLEN’S TOWN-HOUSE, 
TERRACE WALK 


ALPH ALLEN was born about the year 1693. 
Fits’ father kept a small inn-at St Blazey, 
near St. Austell, Cornwall. His humble origin 
and philanthropy have been celebrated by 
Pope in the well-known couplet :— 


Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


His grandmother kept the St. Colomb post-office, and 
the boy, by his shrewdness and_ neat-handedness, 
attracted the notice of the Post-office inspector. This 
led to his appointment, at the early age of sixteen, as 
clerk at the Bath Post-Office, then situated in the 
neighbourhood of the ‘ Lower Walks.” His ability 
obtained him rapid promotion, and on becoming deputy- 
postmaster, his attention was drawn to the great incon- 
venience of the postal system. He devised a plan of 
cross-posts for England and Wales, and contracted with 
the Government to work this himself. His profits 
under the various contracts—the first of which was 
obtained when but twenty-six years of age—were 
enormous, running into many thousands of pounds in 
the year. He came under the favourable notice of 
General Wade by detecting a Jacobite plot, and soon 
after married Wade’s natural daughter, Miss Earl.* 

The drawing reproduced with this article shows 
Ralph Allen’s town residence as it originally stood. 
Perhaps there is no house in Bath which is located in 


1 See “ Marshal Wade’s House,” page 12. 
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a more hidden and out-of-the-way situation. It is a 
masterpiece of classic architecture ; yet few people, even 
residents of Bath, know of its existence. Situated in 
Lilliput Alley, in the rear of York Street, it had at one 
time a pleasant sloping garden in front, and a wide, open 
view of the hills beyond. Lilliput Alley, now under- 
stood to be a portion of North Parade Passage, formerly 
bore the name of Segar’s Alley. It was at one time 
proposed to call it Abbey Green Street, but after under- 
going certain alterations it was known as Evelyn Street, 
and later as Lilliput Alley. The alley is approached 
from between Nos. 1 and 2 Terrace Walk. 

The design, as well as the model for additions to 
Allen’s house, were made while Wood was in London in 
the early part of 1727. And Wood says while Allen was 
making the addition to the north part of his house, he 
new-fronted and raised the old building (the centre) a full 
storey. A glimpse only can now be obtained of the 
facade. The building is faced with four thin-quartered 
attached Corinthian columns. The usual carved swags 
of flowers and fruit are to be seen, and the whole has 
a most elaborately-carved capital. 

It was in this building, when possessed of its right 
and left wings, that Allen, besides using it as a private 
residence, kept his many clerks and assistants employed 
on the cross-posts business. In 1745 Allen raised and 
equipped, at his own expense, a corps of Bath City 
Volunteers, one hundred strong. He became a member 
of the Bath Corporation in 1722, was only once Mayor 
(in 1742), but his influence was such that he was the 
subject of a well-known caricature, ‘‘ The One-headed 
Corporation.” A copy of this caricature may be seen at 
the present time in the City Treasurer’s office. 

After Allen’s death in 1764, his town-house became 
gradually neglected, and early in the present century the 
north wing was removed to make way for the building 
of York Street. Until about 1785 it was still in use for 
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postal business. When Lilliput Alley was in its zenith 
of fame, it was a centre of some importance. The youth 
and aged of the town used to resort to the cake-shop 
kept by one Sally Lun, whose name has been immorta- 
lised by those succulent hot-buttered tea-cakes which she 
dispensed among her numerous patrons, and which have 
since become universally appreciated. Sally originally 
carried them in a basket, with a white cover over it, morn- 
ing and evening. Later on, her little shop in Lilliput 
Alley became a favourite resort. Dalmer, a baker and 
musician, seeing there was money in it, bought her 
business, composed a song and set it to music. This 
composition became a street favourite ; barrows were in- 
troduced to distribute the cakes, and Dalmer eventually 
retired on the profits of the business. The local poetical 
talent dedicated almost as much of their muse to Sally 
and her hot cakes as they did to the beautiful Miss 
Linley. Lady Miller’s coterie of poets and the doggerel 
rhymesters all had their poetic say on the indispensable 
“Sally Lun.” One poor wight, in his despair, says :— 
‘No more I heed the muffin’s zest, 
The Yorkshire cake or bun ; 
Sweet Muse of Pastry! teach me how 
To make a ‘Sally Lun.’” 

‘“ Breakfasts and afternoon teas, and Sally Luns, as 
usual,” was the common advertisement of the time, 
whether it was at Sally’s shop in the winter season, 
or in the summer months at Sydney Gardens, Spring 
Gardens, or Bathwick Villa—all resorts for “ tiffin” 
pleasures. Another doggerel poet of the times, in 
talking of the pleasures found in ‘Sydney Gardens 
Vauxhall,” says :— 

“Here in the broiling sun we swallow tea, 
Charm’d with tweedledum and tweedledee,! 
Cram down the muffin and the butter’d bun, 
And that eccentric dainty—‘ Sally Lun.’ ” 


1 Horns and clarionets. 
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It has been the writer’s habit of late years to pay 
an occasional visit to this interesting house, and on each 
occasion he has been grieved by the surroundings of 
this at one time important mansion. It appears to have 
been a “labour of love” to make its approach as difficult 
as possible, and now a fastened gateway bars the entrance, 
_which is still further impeded by a collection of empty 
beer barrels. Like many of Bath’s historic buildings, 
this mansion is now let out in tenement dwellings. 
Could the soul of Ralph Allen rise and view the picture, 
what would be his reflection? Sve transzt gloria mund. 
A mural tablet now marks the building where once the 
“man of Bath” held sway, and accomplished-such valu- 
able work for the nation. To the lasting disgrace of 
Bath’s “ City Fathers,” the only other mark zovw visible 
upon the building is that of neglect and decay. 

Ralph Allen’s later life in Bath is more fully dealt 


with in the following article. 


RALPH ALLEN 


PRIOR PARK AND RALPH ALLEN 


VISIT to Prior Park is one of the greatest 
pleasures that the sight-seer in Bath can 
indulge in. Consecrated by recollections of 
Fielding and Pope—the latter of whom has a 

“walk” called after him in the neighbourhood—the 
mansion and grounds of Prior Park will be regarded 
with rapture by every one who takes even a slight 
interest in things connected with the past. In de- 
scribing Prior Park, one writer has said: ‘The natural 
beauties of wood, water, and prospect, hill and dale, wilder- 
ness and cultivation, make it one of the most delight- 
ful spots I ever saw.” In the Middle Ages here was 
situated the country seat of the Prior who presided over 
the destinies of the Priory at Bath. The residence was 
not then where the mansion now is, but farther down 
the slope, near the well-stocked fish-ponds. The Priory 
property occupied about one-fourth of the space con- 
tained within the circuit of the old city walls. 

The walk to Prior Park from the Priory could be 
made through either of two gates enclosing the grounds. 
The larger, and more frequently used, was situated in 
what is now known as Abbey Gate Street, and even to 
this day may be seen one of the old staples on which 
the large gate swung. Though of comparatively poor 
monetary value while under the control of the Priory, 
the grounds and gardens attached to Prior Park were 
laid out with due regard to the requirements of such a 
pleasantly situated spot. 

Whilst Prior Holoway held possession, Leland, the 


antiquary, was a visitor to Bath, and in his notes of 
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what he saw speaks of the decay and neglect that were 
then appearing in the park—‘“ enclosed withe a ruinus 
stone waull, now withe out dere.” Its name indicates 
the ancient owners of the land—the Priors of Bath, from 
whom, at the dissolution of the monasteries, it was 
taken and granted to Humphry Colles, who soon after- 
wards disposed of it to Matthew Colethurst. His son, 
Edmund, presented the Abbey Church, which was then 
in a ruinous condition (having been stripped of its lead, 
glass, iron, and bells), to the Mayor and citizens of Bath 
for their parochial church. He sold the Abbey House, 
with the Prior Park estate, to Fulk Morley, from whose 
descendants it passed, through the Duke of Kingston, to 
Lord Newark. 

Early in the eighteenth century Ralph Allen ac- 
quired land and quarries on Hampton Down. About 
six years afterwards he purchased the Prior Park and 
Combe Down estates. A number of cottages were 
built on Combe Down for the use of his workmen. 
These cottages were constructed with a peculiar style 
of roofing, with overlapping slabs of stone, and such 
roofings were to be seen, until very recently, in the 
lodges of the carriage-road. Allen soon set himself the 
task of devising means for conveying to the riverside the 
huge blocks of worked stone obtained from his quarries. 
An ingenious contrivance was arranged, whereby the 
stone was conveyed on rails down the Prior Park Road 
to the wharfs; and by a similar contrivance stone was 
also conveyed from Hampton Down over what is now 
known as the “ Dry Arch,” on the Warminster Road, to 
the river below. The stone was then taken by water to 
Bristol, London, Liverpool, and Ireland, even as far as 
Lisbon ; in fact, Kilvert says, “to almost every part of 
Europe.” Orders for ‘ Bath stone” crowded on Allen 
from all quarters, and at times it was difficult for him to 
meet the demand or find sufficient means of shipment. 
The writer has in his possession autograph letters from 
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Ralph Allen, in which, as early as 1734, he complains 
to one of his customers, Lord Leicester (one of his 
Majesty’s joint-postmasters), of the difficulty he has in 
forwarding the stone ordered. ‘‘I have,” he says, 
‘‘made use of all the different methods which I could 
conceive to fix a ship to carry your stone, and am 
greatly concerned that it is not yet in my power to 
acquaint you a vessel is secured.” And later on in this 
particular letter he begs that what loss may be sustained 
through such delay might entirely rest on himself, 
“which will plainly show I am truly concerned for your 
disappointment.” Allen was now delivering the stone 
at the wharf side at the rate of 7s. 6d. per ton, being 
2s. 6d. cheaper than it had been sold before. 

To meet the reflections that were cast upon the 
Bath stone from various hostile quarters, Allen in 1735 
began to build Prior Park, the west wing being finished 
inet 72 7. 

The building was intended to have displayed all the 
different orders of architecture, but the original idea 
varied as the building was in course of erection. Our 
drawing shows the mansion as it was first built. John 
Wood, the architect of Prior Park, and consulting adviser 
of Allen in his dealings with the stone, describes the 
magnificent portico on the north side as the grand 
pavilion, which was never used as an entrance. Stone 
balustrades were placed as a protection in the interstices 
of the columns, and no doubt the inmates used it as an 
apartment where, protected from the burning rays of the 
mid-day sun, they enjoyed the cooling breezes and the 
splendid view of the distant city. Collinson, the historian 
of Somerset, says: ‘‘ This magnificent building stands 
on a terrace about 100 feet below the summit of Combe 
Down, and 400 feet above the City of Bath.” The 
buildings make one continuous line of about 1200 or 
1300 feet, of which the centre mansion occupies 150 
feet. It is built in the Corinthian style, upon a rustic 
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basement. The centre part, projecting from the plane, 
forms one of the most correct and noble porticos in the 
kingdom. At the bottom of the lawn before the house 
is a stream of water, flowing into a considerable lake, 
plentifully supplied with fish. At the head of the lake 
is a charming Palladian bridge, an exact copy of the one 
at Wilton, Lord Pembroke’s Wiltshire seat. Philip 
Thicknesse, who had no great liking for Allen, described 
Prior Park “as a noble building which sees all Bath, and 
which was built probably for all Bath to see.” 

Princess Amelia, in 1752, made a visit to Prior Park, 
where she stayed for the season, and on which occasion 
Bath very much rejoiced: “the bells rang, the cannon 
fired, and the flag was displayed.on the tower.” She 
arrived in the city in an open landau, attended by a large 
retinue, and escorted by some of the ‘‘ Oxford Blues.” 

Sham Castle was erected by Ralph Allen in 1760 to _ 
relieve the monotonous view of the hills as seen from his 
town-house (already described). 

Allen had a constant round of visitors famous in the 
literary world, including Alexander Pope, Henry Fielding 
(who made Allen his study for the character of Squire 
Allworthy in “Tom Jones”), Bishop Warburton, Pitt, 
Richard Graves of Claverton, Smollett, Hurd, Mason, 
Gay the poet, and many others. Hurd described him as 
“aman of plain, good sense, and the most benevolent 
temper.” The intimate friendship that existed between 
Allen and Pope became impaired as a consequence of 
the “indecent arrogance” of Martha Blount (with whom 
Pope’s connection was somewhat equivocal). 

Ralph Allen, ‘““most worthy man and true philan- 
thropist,” died in 1764, in his 71st year. Of him it 
might truly be said :— 

‘He lived in that past Georgian day 
When men were less inclined to say 


That ‘ Time is Gold,’ and overlay 
With toil their pleasure.” 
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He was buried in Claverton churchyard under a beauti- 
ful mausoleum, which also contains the remains of his 
wife, Elizabeth Holder, who survived him two years. 

At his death, Prior Park passed into the possession 
of Bishop Warburton, who married Allen’s niece, Miss 
Gertrude Tucker. Bishop Warburton died in 1779, and 
in 1781 his widow married the Rev. Martin Stafford 
Smith, who had been the Bishop’s chaplain. On her 
death, in 1796, it came, under the will of Ralph Allen, 
into the possession of Cornwallis Maude, Viscount 
Harwarden, who married a niece of Ralph Allen. Her 
only son, Thomas Ralph, succeeded to the peerage 
and to the Prior Park estate in 1803, and was him- 
self succeeded, in 1807, by his half-brother, Cornwallis. 
The property passed then, by purchase, to Chandler 
Browne, and then to John Thomas, a Quaker, of Bristol. 
In December 1829 it was purchased for the purpose of 
a Catholic Theological College by Bishop Baines, for 
the sum of £22,000. A fire, which took place on 30th 
May 1836, did considerable damage to the interior of 
the central mansion. 

fihis disaster, ana the death of Dr, Baines 11 1343, 
contributed very much to a succession of difficulties, 
which culminated in the closing of the college on Ist 
January 1856, and the property was immediately offered 
by public auction. A kind-hearted old gentleman, Mr. 
Thomas Thompson, rented the mansion and resided 
there until his death, 8th December 1865. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Dr. Clifford, having re-purchased the 
estate for the sum of £23,000, on 23rd April 1867, 
Prior Park has since been used as a college for the 
Catholic youth of the country. 


BEAU NASH'S HOUSE, ST. JOHN’S PLACE 


MONG the local celebrities of Bath, none is more 
notable than Richard Nash—commonly known 
as “ Beau Nash.” He was born at Swansea, 
18th October 1674, and was the son of Richard 

Nash, a native of Pembroke, who was—at the birth of 
our hero—in business at Swansea, 

Nash was often twitted about his obscure parentage, 
and on one occasion even the Duchess of Marlborough 
worried him on the point to such an extent that 
Nash replied, with characteristic incision, ‘Madam, | 
seldom mention my father in company, not because I 
have any reason to be ashamed of him, but because 
he has some reason to be ashamed of me.” He was 
educated under a Mr. Mattocks, at the Carmarthen 
Grammar School, and thence was sent to Jesus College, 
Oxford, in order to prepare him for the study of the 
law. He, however, left the college without a degree, 
his stay there being more distinguished by his assiduity 
in the pursuit of intrigue than his application to study. 
His next appearance was in the army, in which his 
father had purchased him a pair of colours, and Gold- 
smith says that he dressed the part “to the very edge 
of his finance.” The duties attached to such a pro- 
fession proving irksome, he reverted to the law, and 
entered the Temple as a student in 1693. Living a 
gay life, he gained for himself the acquaintance and 
esteem of several persons eminently qualified by rank 
and fortune to lead the fashion. 

Between 1695 and 1705 his favourite resource for 
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replenishing a reduced exchequer was to accept various 
extravagant wagers, such as, for instance, that he would 
ride through a village on cow-back naked. He on one 
occasion won fifty guineas by standing at the great door 
of York Minster as the congregation came out, clad 
only in a blanket. The gaming tables also added to 
his income, and his predilection for gambling drew him 
to Bath in 1705. 

About this time the city of Bath was reckoned one 
of the poorest cities in England. Visitors found no 
method of arrangements for their comfort or entertain- 
ment. Dancing was conducted on the bowling-greens, 
one of which was situated in the present Orange Grove, 
another in what is now known as the Institution Gardens, 
and Green Street also derives its name from the old 
bowling-green that was at one time in existence 
there. 

There was no “Assembly” and no code of rules 
regulating etiquette or dress. The gentlemen habitually 
wore swords, and duelling was common ; in fact, Captain 
Webster, a noted gamester, who was endeavouring to 
regulate things a little about the time of the advent of 
Nash, met his fate in a duel in Orange Grove. 

On Webster's death, Nash was unanimously elected 
Master of Ceremonies, which position he filled for about 
fifty years. His good management produced increased 
pleasure, and he had no difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
funds to carry out revolutionary improvements in the 
city. He was assisted by the circumstance that Queen 
Anne, in 1703, had paid a visit to Bath, and had started 
a fashionable interest in the place. 

Nash acquired such influence over the authorities 
and the company frequenting “the Bathe” that he 
became supreme. He obtained a good band for the 
city, started subscriptions for the balls, provided a suit- 
able building for the assemblies, and drew up his famous 
Code of Rules which were posted in the Pump Room. 
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The first rule in this code read—‘ That a visit of cere- 
mony at coming to Bath, and another at going away, is 
all that is expected or desired by ladies of quality and 
fashion—except impertinents.” The fifth rule read— 
“That no gentleman give his ticket for the ball to any 
but gentlemen—unless he has none of his acquaintance.” 
The tenth rule said, ‘‘ That all whisperers of lies and 
scandal be taken for the authors.” There were eleven 
rules in all, with an N.B., “ That several men of no 
character, old women, and young ones of questioned 
reputation, are great authors of lies in this place, being 
of the sect of Levellers.” 

The band of music which he = started played 
every morning and evening under the large trees in 
“The Grove.” The building of a Pump Room was 
followed by the erection of ‘“‘ Harrison’s Rooms” (after- 
wards Simpson’s) on the ‘“ Lower Walks,” on the site 
of the present Literary Institution ; on the other side of 
the Walks were built, from designs by Wood, the rooms 
which were afterwards leased by Dame Lindsay, and 
from the revenues of which, including gambling returns, 
she made a fortune. 

Nash’s vanity was shown in his habitually travelling 
in a post-chariot drawn by six greys, with outriders, 
footmen, and French horns: his dress was covered with 
the most expensive embroidery and lace; he always 
wore an immense cream-coloured beaver hat, and 
assigned as a reason for this singularity that he did so 
to secure it from being stolen. In 1737 his reputation 
began to suffer by his failure to recover some gambling 
commissions due to him from Wiltshire’s Rooms on the 
Walks, the courts of law deciding that the contract 
was an immoral one. He occupied for a number of 
years the house in St. John’s Place, near the Saw Close 
(of which we give an illustration as it then existed), now 
known as the Garrick’s Head. It was built by Thomas 
Greenway, to whom Greenway Lane owes itsname. He 
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was a stone-cutter, and in 1720 built this house, and the 
profuseness of the ornaments, says Wood, tempted Nash 
to make it his first residence. 

“None but a stone-mason,” Wood observes, ‘to 
show his art, would have gone to such an expense in the 
enrichments.” He goes on to describe it as the richest 
sample of building at that time executed in the city. 
Various structural alterations were made in the building 
later, and the entrance to the theatre (built in 1805, 
burned down and re-built in 1862) occupies nearly the 
whole of the ground floor. Its fagade has even now 
handsome and marked architectural points worthy of 
note. Much of the beauty of the interior of the old 
house has changed during the last century, and now is 
but a shell of its former glory. Thicknesse says the 
house was at one time furnished with the beauties of the 
age, painted in crayons, chiefly by the ingenious Mr. 
Hoare, ‘‘and the Palace of the King of Bath was then, 
both within and without, a first sight for strangers.” 

On the house being vacated by Nash, it was occupied 
for a time by the celebrated Mrs. Delany, whose auto- 
biography and correspondence contain such a store of 
interesting gossip and reminiscence of this particular 
period. 

The entrance to the house was surmounted in 1831 
by a bust of Garrick, executed by a sculptor named 
Lucius Gahagan. When Nash removed from his house 
in St. John’s Place his finances were not flourishing. 
The Earl of Orrery, in writing from Bath about this 
time, describes Nashas being a despised King, “ dejected 
and oppressed at heart. I suppose he has not yet re- 
covered his losses of last year, and the malicious part 
of us say that his taxes and contributions are much 
lessened.” He removed to the smaller house close by, 
immediately on the right hand of the main entrance to 
the theatre. And here he died on 3rd February 1761, 
aged eighty-seven. A small marble tablet on the house 
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indicates his having lived and died there. This house is 
a three-storeyed building, and its present most distin- 
guishing feature is its entrance door, which is, however, 
partly hidden by the theatre entrance. The doorway is 
characterised by skilful and beautiful ornamentation, its 
details being classically pure. The basement still bears 
evidence of a large kitchen, the ground floor being now 
used as a furniture store, and the first floor has the old 
wainscoting and ornamental cornice in the large room. 

At Nash’s death the Corporation voted the sum of 
450 towards the funeral expenses, and he was buried 
with some amount of pomp on February 8th, in the Bath 
Abbey, where a monumental tablet bears an epitaph by 
Dr. Henry Harington. Long epitaphs to his memory 
were also composed by Dr. William Oliver and Dr. 
William King. His conquests with the fair sex included 
Miss Fanny Murray, whose charms inspired Wilkes’s 
famous ‘‘ Essay on Women.” He was with Ralph Allen 
and others mainly instrumental in establishing the 
Mineral Water Hospital. Stories of his generosity at 
the gaming table are numerous. His “ Wit, Smart 
Repartees, and Bon Mots” have been preserved in 
“The Jests of Beau Nash, late Master of the Ceremonies 
at Bath.” His portrait by Hoare (of which the writer has 
the original pastel study, executed in the drawing-room 
at Shockerwick when Prince Hoare and Nash were on 
a visit to their friend Wiltshire) hangs at present on the 
walls of the Municipal Buildings. 

A statue of Beau Nash, by Prince Hoare, still finds 
a place in the recess at the east end of the old Pump 
Room. How long it may remain there, in these days of 
“improvements,” is open to question. The old “ cross” 
—from the Cross Bath—we understand may be found in 
the lumber-room close by. 

Much valuable information of this ‘‘ Bath Celebrity” 
may be found in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,” the Gentleman's Magazine for 1762, Richard 
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Warner's ‘‘ Literary Recollections,” Ainsworth’s novel of 
“Beau Nash,” Lewis Wingfield’s “ Lady Grizel,” Mrs. 
Hibbert Ware’s “ The King of Bath,” and Miss Deane’s 
delightful little novel, ‘‘ Mr. Zinzan of Bath.” 

In the words of Charles (Tennyson) Turner :— 


‘Mighty Nash, strong-willed and boldly shrewd, 
Who awed and charmed that modish multitude, 
Hath found no heirs, and to the hollow earth 
Bequeaths his fame; for none his place may take ; 
Long have such honours slept, and may not re-awake!” 


SHOCKERWICK, BATHFORD 


in the time of the Saxons, that part of the dis- 

trict which contained the Soke or Court, or, 

more correctly, the place where the Court was 
held, probably in the open air under an oak tree or near 
some ancient stone. This Court dealt with offences 
committed on the border or marches. There was such 
a stone on the Fosseway, the boundary of the parish. 
It is mentioned in an ancient Saxon chartulary of the 
date a.p. 957. The words are: ‘“ Thone anne stein ”— 
to the one stone, or single stone. This old stone not 
only marked the edge of the manor,-but of the Saxon 
kingdom of Wessex, and the British kingdom of Dum- 
nonia, after the battle of Dyrham; later still, of the 
kingdoms of Wessex and Mercia; and not far from 
this stand the new shire-stones which show the ancient 
boundary of Wilts, Somerset, and Gloucester. The 
Soke, or Court, established principally for the trial of 
local offences, was presided over in the reign of Henry 
Il by one Adam de shockerwickes ™ [here wasea 
chapel in Shockerwick called St. Giles, built, it is sup- 
posed, by one of the family, which shows that Shocker- 
wick had its capellan, or parish priest, as well as its 
lord. The position and name of the building is pre- 
served in a survey in 1605, and in the name of the farm, 
Chapel Farm. It afterwards became the property of 
the Husseys, when it was called Hussey’s Court. At 
the date of the Domesday Book there were only four 


or five houses or cottages at Shockerwick. In 1667 
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one James Lancashire purchased Shockerwick and 
Batheaston. 

Cold mineral springs and spas were numerous round 
Bath, and there existed at one time—if it does not now 
—a spring at Shockerwick. The Court was more or 
less a ruin when it came into the possession of the Wilt- 
shire family in 1740. About 1750, Wood the elder was 
commissioned by Walter Wiltshire to lay out the grounds, 
and design and build the present mansion. Still greater 
improvements and additions have been made to this 
classic pile of buildings during the last few years and 
by its present owner. It is beautifully situated, com- 
manding extensive views, and was, during the last 
century, the resort of many men of eminence. Here 
Anstey had a beech tree, Gainsborough an elm, and 
Quin an arm-chair, while Fielding, Allen, and their 
hospitable host, Wiltshire, enjoyed the shadow of its 
delightful sylvan glades. Gainsborough and the Wilt- 
shires were great friends, and many delightful anecdotes 
are told of their friendship. 

William Pitt, while in Bath in 1805, visited Shocker- 
wick, and the late Rev. E. W. L. Davies, of Bath, 
author of the “ Life of the Rev. Jack Russell, the Sport- 
ing Parson,” has related how in 1860 he visited John 
Wiltshire at Shockerwick to see Gainsborough’s grand 
pictures. He says :—‘‘ We were standing together, look- 
ing at the famous portrait of Quin, the comedian, when 
Mr. Wiltshire turned to me and said: ‘ A very remark- 
able incident occurred to me once when, as a boy, and 
in the absence of my father, I was showing that picture 
to a gentleman, who, as I soon discovered, was no less a 
man than Mr. Pitt, the distinguished statesman, at that 
time Prime Minister of England. He was looking in- 
tently at the picture through the hollow of his two 
hands, when suddenly a sound caught his ear—it was 
that of a horse galloping furiously up the gravel road 
leading to the house. ‘‘That must bea courier,” he 
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said eagerly, ‘with news for me!” And almost im- 
mediately a man, booted and spurred, and splashed 
from head to foot, entered the room and handed his 
despatches to the Minister, still standing before the 
picture. Tearing them open, he became intensely 
agitated, and exclaimed: “ Heavy news, indeed! Do 
get me some brandy!” on which,’ said Mr. Wiltshire, 
‘T rushed out and brought in the brandy myself, and can 
at this moment well remember the little water he added 
to the spirit, as he tossed off a tumbler-full at a gulp ; he 
then took another, and I believe if he had not done 
so he would have fainted on the spot. The battle of 
Austerlitz had been fought and won by Bonaparte. 
The Emperors of Russia and Austria had commanded 
at it, and the coalition had been mainly due to a brilliant 
effort of Pitt’s genius, by which he hoped to have crushed 
the hydra-headed power of Napoleon. The disappoint- 
ment overwhelmed him, and in less than two months 
from that date he sank under the weight of it. Auster- 
litz was fought on the 2nd of December 1805, and the 
great statesman died on the 23rd January 1806.’” 

Her late Majesty, when visiting Bath as Princess 
Victoria, on the occasion of the opening of the Royal 
Victoria Park, was taken by her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, to view the pictures at Shockerwick. 

Shockerwick House is now the seat of Charles 
Morley, Esq., M.P. Extensive alterations and addi- 
tions have recently been carried out by the eminent 
architect, Mr. Ernest George, to whom was awarded, 
in 1896, the gold medal (the gift of Queen Victoria) 
annually conferred on some distinguished architect or 
man of science or letters who has designed or executed 
a building of high merit, or has produced a work tending 
to promote the knowledge of architecture. 


BATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BROAD STREET 


EW people are aware of the great amount of 
interest attaching to this school. Unfortunately 
in the past there was not only neglect in carrying 
out its original mission, scandalous mismanage- 

ment of the school itself, misappropriation of its funds 
and property, but absolute neglect on the part of those 
most concerned to preserve its history, so that now, if we 
go to the school for its records, its archives are empty. 
In fact, the responsible head of the school has to confess 
that the only available documents are those relating to 
the last ten years. 

In searching for information as to the incidents of 
its foundation, its possessions, and how they have 
been applied, we have to draw on the fragmentary and 
scattered records kept in an entirely independent quarter. 

There are some Corporation records fortunately 
preserved, though there was a period in the history of 
the school when it was to the interest of the authorities 
to destroy records of their dealings with the properties 
and revenues belonging to the school. 

With such as are preserved, and some contemporary 
chronicles of events, we are enabled to piece together 
an imperfect history of this anciently endowed school. 

We find that after the dissolution of the Priory of 
Bath, and the grant to Humphrey Colles of most of 
the monastic property, including the Old Abbey, there 
still remained in the king’s hands a small portion of 
that property, and this Edward VI., in 1552, during 
the mayoralty of Edward Ludwell, granted to the 
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citizens by a deed which set forth that “all and singular 
his messuages, &c., situate as well within the city of Bath 
as the suburbs thereof, being formerly parcel of the lands 
of the late dissolved Priory of Bath,” would be granted 
in trust for the maintenance of a free school and ten 
poor persons. It was set out that one of the conditions 
of such grant was “that there should be one Grammar 
School in the said city of Bath, which should be called 
the Free Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, 
for the education, institution, and instruction of boys 
and young men in grammar.” 

This school was established, but, in the words of 
Warner, ‘‘soon fell into neglect, the Corporation, exhi- 
biting as little concern about the mental improvement 
of the young as for the comfort of the old, omitted for 
many years to appoint a master, and the institution of 
course disappeared.” 

It was revived, and the city records tell us that for 
a period the school was held in some rooms over the 
West Gate, whence it was removed into the nave of St. 
Mary’s Church, which stood to the east of the North 
Gate, the tower of the church at the same time being 
used as the city prison. In 1586 a considerable sum 
had been expended on “the school-house adjoining the 
borough wall at Northgate.” 

In 1589 the City Chamberlain paid ‘‘To Thomas 
Gardener and Thomas Hibbett, masons, for byldinge up 
the chancell at the schole hous, 1s. ; to a Free mason for 
making a window in the poining end, gs.” The repairs 
about this time included a new roof. The nave of St. 
Mary’s Church was used as a school till about 1752, 
when the present building in Broad Street was erected 
from the designs of Wood, the architect, and there are 
in existence many quaint and curious records connected 
with the then master and his teachings. 

A map of the city as existing in 1750 shows the 
church, and describes it as “St. Mary’s Church, now the 
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Free School,” and another map, published in 1760, con- 
tains the same reference to the church, but shows also 
the building in Broad Street. 

Wood, in 1749, speaks of the instruction provided 
in this school as being ‘‘in a low way,” and that “the 
present schoolroom being the body of Saint Mary's 
Church, the Corporation of Bath, not long ago, came 
to a resolution to build a more commodious room for 
teaching, and to put this charity upon a footing equal to 
its possessions.” But after proposing to lay out about 
43,150 in the purchase of ground and in erecting a 
building thereon, “proceeded no further than to employ 
me to make a proper design for it, which I completed 
on the 10th day of September 1742.” 

St. Mary’s Church was acquired from the Corporation 
by Mr. William Johnstone Pulteney, as it stood in the 
way of his design in 1773 of opening up the Bathwick 
estate by building the “New bridge,” now known as 
Pulteney Bridge. In exchange for the building, certain 
springs of water were conveyed to the city, and the 
family house in Grove Street, which was afterwards 
used as a gaol. 

There were periods when gross abuses prevailed in 
connection with this school, and the result of one inquiry, 
in the reign of George II., was that the Commission 
adjudged, ordered, and decreed “that the Mayor, alder- 
men and citizens of Bath, having so notoriously mis- 
managed, neglected, mis-converted, mis-governed and 
mis-applied the revenues of the lands,” etc., given to 
them ‘‘for the support and continuance of the said Free 
Grammar School and for the support, relief, and comfort 
of ten poor persons, paying only thereout sometimes 
430, sometimes £20, and sometimes but 410 a year,” 
though the income always amounted to a much greater 
yearly sum. ‘And never having disposed of any part 
thereof towards the relief or comfort of any poor person 
whatsoever, but from time to time, in manifest violation 
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of the trust, constantly applied the same to their own or 
private uses,” the Commission went on to say, “‘it like- 
wise appearing unto us that in such Council books as the 
Mayor of Bath has thought fit to produce unto us, 
wherein are entered accounts of the said Corporation, 
leasing their charity and other lands, several leaves are 
cut out... and that several years’ accounts of such 
leasing are entirely wanting . . . and many other their 
notorious offences in breach of the said great trust... 
be for evermore absolutely removed and displaced from 
the said trust.” 

Partial reparation and justice was done for former 
abuses when the Corporation later escaped the penalty 
and forfeiture of trust enjoined in the decree by spending 
between four and five thousand pounds on the purchase 
of the site and the erection of the present building. A 
decree in Chancery later put the trustees in possession 
of some of the lost and also of additional property. 

Variations in the conduct and benefits of the school 
have been constant. In 1738 the living of Charlcombe 
was conveyed by the Rev. Walter Robins to the Corpora- 
tion to augment the funds of the school; but in com- 
paratively recent years the benefice of Charlcombe, 
under another scheme, was sold and the purchase-money 
capitalised. 

A scheme, settled and confirmed in 1852, for the 
future government of the school and relief of certain 
poor inhabitants, provided, amongst other things, that 
all boys, with hardly any restriction, resident in Bath, 
“shall be eligible to be elected as free scholars.” That 
the number to be so admitted as such shall, as a general 
rule, ‘‘be in the ratio of one scholar for every £4 paid 
to the headmaster.” 

Provision was made for certain university exhibitions, 
and that ‘“‘none but free scholars shall be entitled to the 
benefit of such exhibitions.” 

It was further provided that the Almshouses in Bin- 
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bury Lane, in the parish of St. James, “shall be appro- 
priated to the residence of fourteen poor women, being 
widows and daughters of inhabitants of the borough 
of Bath, and respectively of the age of 55 years or 
upwards. These poor people to be allowed by the 
trustees the sum of 35. 6d. per week, power being given 
to increase such amount to 5s. when the funds of the 
charity shall so admit; besides which every other year 
clothing was to be provided for them to the value in 
each case of 305.; each poor woman to attend ‘‘some” 
place of worship twice every Sabbath-day. 

The headmasters from time to time, acting, of 
course, with the approval of the Trustees—now known 
as Governors—have construed what has been required 
of them and the school in different ways. 

The Rev. Arthur J. Macleane, who was for a period 
of years headmaster, and was acting as such in 1853, 
during the tercentenary commemoration, in a letter to 
the Bath Chronicle in 1856 said: “I have also seen 
that a perfectly free education is not acceptable to many 
of those whose means are very small.” And he goes on 
to say: “I do not mean to limit the admission of boys 
to those who apply in forma pauperis, nor shall I con- 
sider anything but the character of the applicants, and 
whether the school is suited to them... . I shall, as 
a general rule, require that they know a little Latin 
before I admit them.” 

By a revised scheme of 1872, under which the 
school is now managed, entrance exhibitions are granted 
each year upon the result of an examination held at 
the school in the month of December. ‘ Founda- 
tion scholarships of partial or total exemption from 
school fees (except for Greek) are granted from time to 
time by the Governors to boys zz the school, upon the 
recommendation of the headmaster and upon the report 
of the Examiner.” 

It is satisfactory to know that under the new Head- 
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master, Mr. Symons, the school is in a flourishing 
condition, having during the last few years more than 
doubled its number of scholars. 

We do not pretend to give a list of the many men of 
eminence who received their education at this school ; 
but amongst others the following are worthy of mention. 

Sir Bartle Frere was sent at an early age to the 
Bath Grammar School, and entering Haileybury in 
1832, at the end of the first term stood second on the 
list of scholars there. Sir William Edward Parry, Rear- 
Admiral and Arctic explorer, a native of Bath, received 
his early_education at this school. Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith was for a few years a student at the school. 
Thomas De Quincey, the author of “Confessions of 
an Opium-Eater,” entered the school in his eleventh 
year; and the Rev. Francis Kilvert, a local antiquary, 
also gained distinction here. One of the earlier 
scholars was William Prynne, the militant Puritan 
pamphleteer and advocate of liberty, who, born at 
Swainswick in 1600, received his early education at 
this school, afterwards distinguishing himself at Oriel 
College, Oxford. During his busy career, Prynne pub- 
lished some 200 books and pamphlets. The ‘ever- 
memorable” John Hales, a native of the city, was also a 
scholar here towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and for twenty-one years was Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge. 

We close this notice of the Grammar School by 
calling the attention of the curious, while in Broad 
Street, to the old gabled house, No. 38, built in 17009, 
the oldest house remaining in the street; also to the 
old-fashioned inn, ‘‘The Saracen’s Head,” built in 
1713, which gave shelter to Charles Dickens when he 
was here during his career as Parliamentary reporter 
in the thirties. 


DR. SAMUEL BAVE’S HOUSE, LOWER 
BOROUGH WALLS 


MONGST the notable celebrities of Bath we 
can point to none more important than certain 
members of the long line of physicians who 
have from time to time practised here, and Dr. 

Samuel Bave, in his way, played perhaps as prominent a 
part as any of them. He was a fair representative of the 
type of physician that practised here in the seventeenth 
century, a type that Dr. Thomas Guidott attempted to 
depict in his “‘ Lives and Characters of the Physicians 
of Bath.” From Guidott and other authorities we 
gather in fairly connected sequence the events in the 
life of Bave. He was the son of Francis Bave of 
Cologne, where he was born in 1588, a year made 
memorable by the defeat of the Spanish Armada. He 
became tutor to the son of Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
Ambassador from the court of King James at Paris. 
With this family, at the court at Paris, he continued for 
some time, receiving an honourable allowance from his 
patron. He directed his studies to physic. It is pre- 
sumed he obtained a medical degree in Paris, because, 
matriculating at Christ Church, Oxford, on 16th Decem- 
ber 1620, he was admitted to practise in that city in 
1621 without having taken a degree there. Young 
Edmonds, with whom he came to this country as tutor, 
matriculated at Oxford the same day as Bave, who took 
to his doctor’s degree in 1628, and then commenced to 
practise publicly at Gloucester, having been invited to 
that city by a prominent apothecary named Whittington. 
Both here and at Bath, to which place he removed ue 
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sequently, he so improved his circumstances as to leave 
behind him at his death, according to Guidott, “the best 
estate of any physician that died at Bath.” While 
in Gloucester he made the acquaintance of a wealthy 
citizen and Counsellor at Law, Alderman Robinson, and 
subsequently married his daughter Hester. They had 
a family of five sons and three daughters. 

Bath “improvements” have much to answer for in 
the removal of historic and ancient landmarks. When 
increased space was required for the Royal United 
Hospital, the regret at the removal of Dr. Bave’s house 
on the lower ‘“ Borrowall” was tempered-.with the 
knowledge that a valuable institution was extending 
its sphere of usefulness by the erection of the Albert 
Wing. 

As a centre of professional energy during Bave’s 
lifetime, the house had many callers—for Bave became 
known as an ‘‘eminent physician” far and near. Besides 
his medical knowledge, he became notable for his 
acquaintance with foreign languages and his very 
fashionable costume, for he was to be seen ‘“‘day by day 
in purple velvet, and the finest linen, much bedecked 
with lace.’ He was withal of a very benevolent dis- 
position, and no genuine case of want ever went un- 
relieved at his hands. 

His Bath residence was not only important as the 
abode and property of such a man, but its appearance 
was imposing. 

That gifted amateur, the Earl of Cork and Burling- 
ton, has been credited by a local historian with being 
the designer and architect of Bave’s residence; this, 
however, must be an error, as the date of the building 
proves. It had certainly served its purpose as a fashion- 
able residence, and when Dr. Bave shuffled off ‘this 
mortal coil,” and while still the property of members of 
the Bave family, was a residence of importance, as shown 
in our view. In _the sedan-chair age it had its fashion- 
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able callers, who, as usual, divided their attention be- 
tween “tiffin” and scandal. 

Like some other houses of note in Bath, it degene- 
rated, and became the Alfred Inn; it was then converted 
into the Bath City Dispensary and Infirmary, and 
finally was demolished in 1864. 

Dr. Bave died 5th August 1668, aged eighty, having 
practised in Bath for nearly thirty years. He was 
interred in the Bath Abbey. 

In a rare little work published in 1654, entitled 
“Songs and Poems of Love and Drollery,” in the 
second stanza of A Litany upon Occasion for Journey 
to Bath, the poet refers to Dr. Bave in the following 
terms :— 


“From an old German yclipp’d Doctor Bavie, 
Whose skill is not half so much as his knav’ry, 
And ten to one will rather kill ’ee than save ’ee, 

Good Mercury defend me.” 


Dr. Guidott caused to be placed in the Abbey a 
handsome monument to Bave’s memory, surmounted by 
a marble engraved with a most laudatory epitaph in 
Latin. This monument is now missing from the Abbey, 
but the epitaph is preserved to us in Guidott’s work 
already mentioned. Several other inscriptions to mem- 
bers of the Bave family in the Bath Abbey have been 
saved from oblivion by Anthony Wood, the noted 
antiquary. 

Besides his possessions in Bath, Dr. Bave had pur- 
chased the manor of Barrow Court, Tickenham, Somer- 
set. His will, which was made oth June 1668, be- 
queathed to Charles, his son, ‘my messuage in which 
I live in Bath, and the gardens situate and adjoining 
the King’s highway next to the Borrowall [Borough 
Walls| of said city, and the indentures of lease of the 
same . . . also messuages known by the name of the 
Crowne, situate near the hot bath.” And “to the 
poor of Bath 20s.” 
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Dr. Bave’s granddaughter Hester married Edward 
Harington, M.D., of Bath, and sixth son of John 
Harington, of Kelston, and she in her will bequeathed, 
among other things, “my post-chaise, horses and har- 


ness thereto belonging.” The will of a William Bave, 
of Bristol, dated May 1736, speaks of “all that my 
messuages or tenement... in Rose-Mary Lane in 


the Parish of St. James.” 

The Baves were more or less intimately associated 
with Bath for a long period. Two at least practised as 
doctors here ; two others have filled the mayoral chair. 
Charles Bave, M.D., of Bath, who died in 1733, resided 
in that flat and uninteresting looking building now 
known as 13 Abbey Churchyard—a_ building which 
stands in striking contrast to the adjoining ornate 
building, Marshal Wade's house. 

The Baves came of a “good” family, their coat of 
arms in heraldic terms being—Or, a rose gules, on a 
chief azure a lion passant argent. 


“So passes the glory of our day.” 


LONGUEAT,. THE SEAT ©CF maihie 
MARQUESS OF BATH 


ONGLEAT has been described by Macaulay, in 

his account of Monmouth’s progress through the 

West in 1680, as ‘“‘then and perhaps still the 

most magnificent country-house in England.” It 

is beautifully situated in the county of Wiltshire, about 

four miles from Frome, within a convenient distance of 
Warminster, and about seventeen miles from Bath. 

The Park is some twelve miles in circumference, 
and contains Shearwater Lake, a lovely expanse of 
water about fifteen acres in extent. 

The main entrance to the Park is about one mile from 
the house. Beyond the gate of the Home Park, a drive 
to the left leads to the point called ‘‘ Heaven’s Gate,” 
so called because it was a favourite resort of Bishop 
Ken, who here, tradition says, composed his well-known 
Morning and Evening Hymns. Bishop Ken was a 
resident guest at Longleat for twenty years. From the 
elevated ground in which is situated this lovely spot a 
sublime forest scene presents itself, and in the distance, 
through a long avenue of stately elms, a charming vista 
of the house is obtained. 

The mansion is a splendid specimen of the Re- 
naissance style of architecture. It is on the site of a 
priory of Black Canons, and its foundation was laid in 
January 1567. John of Padua has the credit of being 
the original architect, and some twelve years were 
occupied in its erection. The cost was about 48000, 
which of course represents a very much larger sum in 
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Sir James Thynne, the fourth owner, employed Sir 
Christopher Wren to carry on the work, and from his 
designs certain staircases were erected, and a princely 
entrance, which was afterwards removed to a school- 
house at Warminster. The third Viscount Weymouth, 
created Marquess of Bath, added much to the beauty of 
the domain by forming the “Pleasure Ground” and 
gardens. Prior to this the gardens had been laid out in 
the formal Dutch style. The north (or garden) front is 
from the design of that eminent architect, Jeffrey Wyatt, 
perhaps better known as Sir J. Wyattville. The length 
of the chief front is 220 feet, of the flanks 180 feet. Sir 
J. Wyattville is also responsible for remodelling, about 
1808, the series of grand apartments within the building. 
It has a multitude of windows in its venerable fronts, 
ornamented with pilasters and cornices, and on the roof 
are turrets and colossal statues. Our view of the 
south front of Longleat shows it as it appeared about 
1709. 

On the north and east sides of the house are some 
exquisitely kept flower gardens, and beyond them is 
a large sheet of water, and the stream which feeds it 
gave the original name to the place—a long “‘/eat” (or 
aqueduct). Beyond this, again, is a deer park. 

Fergusson, an authority on architecture in recent 
years, has said: ‘‘ Longleat is one of the largest, as well 
as one of the most beautiful, palaces in England.” The 
building now contains nearly 170 rooms. 

The mansion has within its walls literary and artistic 
treasures untold. The late Canon J. E. Jackson, who 
spent a considerable portion of his later years investi- 
gating the historical contents of the library, both printed 
and in manuscript, did not live long enough to complete 
his task. 

The numerous valuable paintings are of great 
historical importance, many being portraits from the 
hands of Sic Peter Lely, Sir) [homacmizawcence, «51 
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Joshua Reynolds, Vandyck, Holbein, and other artists 
of repute. 

The family dates its ancestry from the time of King 
John, at which period, it is said, the family name was 
Boteville ; John Boteville being called, from the place 
of his residence, John o’ the Inne, and thence Thynne. 

Longleat was visited by Queen Elizabeth in 1575. 
In 1789 George III., his Queen, and a numerous com- 
pany were entertained here, and during comparatively 
recent years His Majesty the King, while Prince of 
Wales, has enjoyed the hospitality of Longleat; while 
the Earl of Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone have also 
been welcome visitors. 


WEYMOUTH HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S 
» DREET, SOUTH 


ITUAT#E. in the immediate rear-oi St Jamess 

Church, and approached through the large iron 

gateway leading to the infant portion of the 

“New Weymouth House Schools,” is an in- 
teresting building, of the existence of which few people 
are aware. On entering the enclosure, one is as much 
charmed with the antique beauty of the old building— 
Weymouth House—as amazed at the unsightly erection 
in front—the ‘‘ New Weymouth House Schools,” rebuilt 
at a cost of £8000, and reopened with ecclesiastical 
pomp and ceremony on 6th June 1808. 

The venerable building is one of the ever-lessening 
few unsacrificed to modern day ‘‘improvements.” The 
land in the centre of which the house stands was, prior 
to 1583, but little utilised; but in that year one John 
Hull, a worthy and prosperous shoemaker, obtained an 
advantageous lease of a portion, which became known 
as Hull's Gardens, and at a later period was corrupted 
into Bull’s Gardens. The ancient Borough (or Abbey) 
Wall reached to the eastern precincts of this garden, as 
shown in the so-called Jones’ view of Bath. 

In 1720 Dr. Bellenson built this house, from the 
designs of William Killigrew, who, Wood, in a fit of 
jealousy, said, “‘was but a joiner who laid his apron 
aside about the year 1719.” Killigrew designed a great 
amount of the ornamental work that decorated the south 
side of the old Guildhall; he also assisted in the archi- 
tectural work of Simpson’s Assembly Rooms, on the 
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The north-east portion of the facade of Weymouth 
House is still intact, but of that part facing the south, 
the lower portion, including the original door, only 
remains. The building is now occupied by the care- 
taker of the Weymouth House Schools. : 

Weymouth House was the town residence of the 
Thynne family, and is still the property of their descend- 
ant, the Marquess of Bath. 

One of its occupants was Thomas Viscount Wey- 
mouth, K.G., who was born in 1734. At the decease 
of his father, 12th January 1751, he inherited the family 
estate. He was elevated to the Marquessate of Bath, 
5th August 17809. 

Lord Macaulay describes him as follows :—‘‘ Wey- 
mouth had a natural eloquence which astonished those 
who knew how little he owed to study. But he was in- 
dolent and dissolute, and had early impaired a fine estate 
with the dice-box and a fine constitution with the bottle.” 

On his elevation, his son became Lord Weymouth, 
and represented Bath in Parliament until the death of 
his father, when he was succeeded by his brother, Lord 
John Thynne, the third son of the Marquess, who con- 
tinued to represent it till 1832. 

The country seat of the Thynne family was then, as 
now, at Longleat, and the journey to and fro, though 
only of a short distance, was a very arduous one. One 
such journey is thus described by a lady diarist of that 
period .—— 

“ After going over a deep clay way, we passed over 
one Common of some miles Length on a narrow Causy 
that a Coach can scarce pass, all pitched with slatts and 
stones—our Coach was once wedged in ye wheele in the 
stones that severall men were forced to lift us out; its 
made only for Packhorses which is the way of Carriage 
in those parts. Ye Common is so Moorish that their 
feete and wheeles would sinke in, so no going there— 
thence to Philip Norton 3 miles a very neate stone 
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built village. Thence you pass a good way between 
2 stone walls to the Bath, 5 mile down a very steep hill 
and stony, a mile from the town scarce any passing and 
there descends a little Current of water continually from 
the rocks. The wayes to the Bath are all difficult, the 
town lyes Low in a bottom and its steep ascents all 
wayes out of the town.” 

No. 3 St. James’s Street (South) is inthe main a 
duplicate of the architecture of Weymouth House, but 
in addition the doorway is surmounted with two well- 
preserved griffins, which lend to the building a stately 
and important appearance. 

Scarth, in his ‘‘ Aque Solis,” says that in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Weymouth House traces of 
the old medieval city walls still exist, ‘though it has 
unhappily been cased with modern masonry. It is, how- 
ever, traceable between the Weymouth House School 
and the Old School belonging to the Roman Catholics 
(now Manvers Hall).”. Among other antiquities found 
on this spot during excavations made in 1898 was an 
interesting Roman tesselated pavement, which has now 
been removed and relaid in the new Museum under the 
Roman Promenade. 
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ITTLE did our civic fathers think what a precious 
landmark they were removing from the. gaze of 
the Shelley devotee when demolishing what in 
recent years was known as “ Davis’s Library” 

in the Abbey Churchyard, situated to the immediate 
left of the principal entrance to the Pump Room, and 
known earlier in the century as ‘“ Meyler’s Circulating 
ibrary.! 

Shelley’s connection with Bath—at an important 
juncture in his life—was confined to no flying visit, 
but extended over the whole of the autumn and winter 
of 1816, on his return from his second visit to the 
Continent; and here he remained until he settled in 
his new home at Great Marlow towards the end of 
February 1817. 

Let us glance rapidly at what had happened in the 
career of this “swan-like singer of beautiful English ” 
prior to his stay in Bath. We shall then better under- 
stand the important subsequent incidents. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born 4th August 1792, at 
Field Place, Warnham, Sussex. In his boyhood, while 
receiving that classical education which was considered 
a necessary equipment, his thoughts and inclinations 
were running into directions other than the orthodox 
channels of learning. He was early imbued with sad 
thoughts on the wrongs that mankind in general were 
suffering, and became a wanderer into untried and 
perilous ways of thought. He was, as it were, a beacon ~ 
light, early in the century, of science and democracy. 


He had high aspirations, and eagerly longed for sym- 
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pathy, or sought consolation in dreams of ideal love. 
Early in his school life, as a consequence of his singu- 
larity, he became an object of ridicule to his fellows. 
The “harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes” 
appalled him. 

And then he records :— 

‘““T clasped my hands and looked around ; 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground. 
So, without shame, I spake: ‘I will be wise, 
And just and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power; for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check.’ I then controlled 
My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold.” 

And from that hour he did “with earnest thought 
heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore.” 

Shelley’s short life was a pilgrimage after an ideal— 
a noble ideal—a constant struggle against great odds 
and an ultimate conquering of opinions. An early 
sorrow was his being rejected by Harriet Grove, which 
he attributed to the bigoted intolerance of her family 
surroundings. 

This produced a determination to wage a life-long 
warfare against the demon of intolerance, which he 
considered encouraged prejudices that struck at the very 
root of the dearest and tenderest ties of society. 

He was an ardent lover of truth ; and because Chris- 
tianity seemed to be intolerant, he hated Christianity. 
Radicalism was one of the changeless ideas and con- 
victions of Shelley. 

From the first moment of his intellectual conscious- 
ness he indulged in antipathy to the institutions of 
society, while he loved and pitied the individual. 

The sufferings of the poor, the evils of the manu- 
facturing system, the barbarity of the martial laws, were 
all subjects that produced an undying effect upon his 
sensitive nature. 
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At Oxford his bent of thought early brought him 
into conflict with the authorities. In 1811 the dis- 
cipline at University College was such that to sodden 
the brain with wine, to waste the strength of youth in 
riotous living, were venial errors; while, on the other 
hand, to throw a bombshell of defiance against the first 
article of the Creed was a crime to merit exemplary 
punishment. When, therefore, Shelley startled the 
serenity of the authorities with his little pamphlet on 
“The Necessity of Atheism,” a swift and short trial 
resulted in his expulsion from the college. 

About this time C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe said of him 
that he was “a great genius, and if he be not clapped 
in Bedlam or hanged, will certainly prove one of the 
sweetest swans on the tuneful margin of the Cherwell.” 

Shelley, thus thrown upon the world ere he was yet 
nineteen years of age, has been described as of light, 
but tall and sinewy frame, with abundant brown hair, 
fair, but somewhat tanned or freckled complexion, dark 
blue eyes, with an habitual expression of rapt wonder, 
and a general appearance of extreme youth. For pre- 
ference he went hatless when in the country. His hair 
was worn in an uneven bunch, and no collar encircled 
his neck. He would absorbedly bungle along the street, 
and on entering a house would stumble upstairs, un- 
mindful of the fact that unless common precautions were 
taken his ankles or shins would suffer. He had no 
appreciation of regular meals; when hungry he would 
enter the first baker’s shop he came to, obtain a loaf, and 
eat it as he walked rapidly along, occasionally shooting 
little pellets of bread at passers-by. 

Now began to crowd on him difficulties which con- 
tributed to make him the keenest and sweetest singer of 
joy and sorrow. As he himself has said, ‘our sweetest 
songs are those which tell of saddest thought,” and it 
is in this respect that his writings have such a peculiar 


charm. 
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He had an exquisite expression of verse and a 
wonderful sweetness of language. 

Though keen in his appreciation of social and poli- 
tical questions, he had his doubts whether politics and 
“virtue”? could be harmonised. His father, Sir Timothy 
Shelley, a man of strange temperament, read Paley’s 
“ Theology,” and endeavoured to persuade his son, with 
the view of removing some of his errors, to do likewise. 

Occasional glimpses of sunshine brightened this 
most unhappy period. The young school-girl, Harriet 
Westbrook, his sister's friend, saw in him a hero, and 
one to be trusted as a confidant in the troubles and 
harshness experienced at home and at school. The 
champion of the wrongs of the world showed but little 
hesitation to reply to the call for rescue from the tyrant, 
and when Harriet Westbrook summoned him a second 
time to take her from the oppression she was suffering 
under, he cheerfully complied. 

The history of their short wedded life is well known, 
as are their flight and marriage at Edinburgh, 28th 
August 1811, while their joint ages were but thirty-five 
years, a marriage that was re-solemnised in London. 
Harriet, as far as her talents would permit, became for a 
while a helpmate to Shelley in his studies. Adoration 
was mutual up to a certain point, but after two years’ 
wedded bliss and mutual study, Harriet became “a fine 
lady,” and by May 1814 “had assumed an attitude of 
hard alienation towards her husband, who pleaded with 
almost despairing hope for the restoration of her love.” 
The result of the fatal misunderstanding that existed 
between them culminated when Harriet left her husband 
of her own accord and went to Bath, late in June or 
early in July 1814, where she stayed at 6 Queen Square 
(the house now occupied by Dr. Ransford). Although 
now their wedded existence was in the eyes of Shelley 
a thing of the past, he wrote to her frequently in affec- 
tionate terms, and kept her informed of his movements. 
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So frequent must have been these communications, that 
when, after an interval of four days, no letter had arrived 
from him, Harriet writes on July 7th from 6 Queen 
Square, Bath, to Hookham, the London publisher, 
searching for information as to his movements. ‘I 
would not trouble you,” she writes, ‘‘but it is now four 
days since I have heard from him, which to me is an 
age.” 

There are indications that at this time Harriet would 
have retraced her steps, but unfortunately the opportunity 
was allowed to pass. 

Now appeared on the scene William Godwin’s family 
circle, including the gifted Mary, born in 1797, and 
“Claire” Clairmont, daughter by the first marriage of 
Mary Godwin’s stepmother. 

Shelley, being thrown much in their company, could 
not help being impressed with the fact that Mary God- 
win had drunk from the same fountain of knowledge as 
himself. 

We have it on the authority of a statement made 
in 1839 by Mary Godwin, his second wife, that “no 
account of the events of 1814 has ever been given at 
all approaching reality in their details.” 

It is known that Harriet was summoned from Bath 
by Shelley to London, and that on July 14th she arrived 
in London. 

Little is known of what immediately followed. On 
July 28th, Shelley, Mary Godwin, and Claire Clairmont 
took their departure for the well-known ‘six weeks’ 
tour” on the Continent. On their return, a period of 
poverty was experienced in London. Difficulties had 
now arisen in the family of the Godwins—besides which 
they had to contend with the antagonism of Shelley’s 
father. Shelley, Claire Clairmont, and Mary Godwin 
were closely bound to one another by mutual service, 
common pursuits and pleasures. Shelley’s feeling to- 
wards Mary was the ideal lover’s feeling to one above 
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himself. All three were eager students in Latin, Greek, 
and other branches of learning. 

In the early summer of 1816 the trio made a second 
visit to the Continent, and it was during this visit that 
Claire renewed her acquaintance with Byron, whom she 
had previously seen for a while in London unknown to 
her friends. 

While abroad letters were received from Fanny, 
Mary Godwin’s sister, which exhibited a despondent 
tone, and the unhappy conclusion of this young life 
took place soon after their return. On 7th September 
1816 they set sail from Havre for Portsmouth, where 
they arrived the following day. On the 1oth the visit 
was made to Bath with which we are more particularly 
concerned. Mary Godwin’s father had been in Bath on 
a previous occasion—in March 1798, when he came to 
lay siege to the affections of Miss Harriet Lee, who with 
her sister kept a flourishing scholastic establishment at 
Belvedere House, and who jointly were the authors of 
the “Canterbury Tales.” 

On September rith the party succeeded in finding 
suitable accommodation at No. 5 Abbey Churchyard, the 
residence of William Meyler, one of the Freemen of the 
city, who then kept a circulating library at this address. 
He, a man of some ability and a writer of verse, was a 
member of the Body Corporate, and at the time of his 
death in 1821 was Senior Common Councilman and a 
magistrate of the city. He established his library in the 
first instance in the Orange Grove in 1781, and in 1792, 
on March 3rd, published the first number of the Bath 
Herald, of which he was the editor. As a poet, he 
obtained the prize-myrtle at Lady Miller's villa, Bath- 
easton, and the columns of his paper benefited by his 
versification. ‘The poetical addresses recited by favourite 
actors at the Bath Theatre were often from his pen. He 
was the intimate friend of a circle of gifted acquaintances, 
which included Graves of Claverton, Dr. Harington, 
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John Palmer, Mr. Samuel Jackson Pratt, Mrs. Siddons, 
Mr. Bowles, Mr. Kemble, Dr. Valpy, and many others. 
In 1816, at the time of Shelley’s visit to Bath, the circu- 
lating library, managed by ‘“‘ Meyler & Son,” had been 
settled at 5 Abbey Churchyard, and here, besides other 
publications, ‘ Advice to a Young Whist-Player,” by 
Captain Thomas Mathews, Sheridan’s rival, was on sale. 
Meyler’s “ Poetical Amusement” had been issued earlier, 
in 1806, from the “Grove.” Meyler published in his 
time works which in some cases, because of the later 
fame of their authors and the rarity of the books them- 
selves, are most difficult to obtain. 

One such was a little volume of poems entitled 
‘‘ Simonidea,” published anonymously in 1806 by Walter 
Savage Landor, a little work that is now worth its 
weight in gold, as only some three or four copies are 
known to be in existence. It is even possible that 
Meyler in the same way may have been of use to 
Shelley in issuing to the world some of those anony- 
mous publications which Shelley was so fond of pro- 
ducing. Mary Meyler, another talented member of this 
family, gifted with poetic tastes, published in 1850 a 
collection of poems entitled ‘‘ Hours of Solitude.” 

Meyler was in every respect a fitting acquaintance 
for Shelley and Mary Godwin during their visit to 
Bath. Though not perhaps a versifier with the very 
highest credentials, he was at least ‘‘in the trade,” and 
merited the patronage of the stars who called on him in 
the early days of September 1816. 

Our view, from a drawing by David Cox, represents 
Meyler’s Library, with the Pump Room adjoining, as 
it appeared about the time of Shelley’s visit to Bath. 
And this particular view of the fashionable throng out- 
side Meyler’s and the Pump Room is of interest, because 
it shows clearly the style of dress and costume of the 
‘“‘dandies of the period "—the ‘‘ Tom and Jerry” school 
of fashion. 
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Shelley’s nerves and health were shattered by the 
untimely death of Mary Godwin’s sister, 9th October 
1816. He remained at Bath, writing a little, and during 
this time corrected the proof-sheets of Byron’s new canto 
of ‘Childe Harold.” Such time as he had to spare was 
spent in reading Montaigne, Plutarch, Cervantes, and 
Milton. On November gth, Mary Godwin notes in her 
journal: ‘Shelley reads and finishes Montaigne, to his 
great sorrow.” During this period she was engaged on 
the manuscript of her novel, ‘‘ Frankenstein,” of which 
by December 6th she had finished the fourth chapter. 
She studied Latin, read Locke with Shelley, dipped 
into chemistry, and took lessons in drawing from West, 
a landscape painter, then living at No. 2 North Parade. 
Art as taught by West was not appreciated, for when 
writing to Shelley, during one of his short visits to 
London, she thanked God she had finished the tediously 
ugly picture she had been so long about. 

While at Bath, Shelley gained the friendship of 
Leigh Hunt, and on another occasion became his guest 
for a brief but delightful period. On December 15th he 
learned that his wife, Harriet, to whom he had made 
an allowance of £200 per annum, was drowned in the 
Serpentine, and on December 30th he was married to 
Mary Godwin. During their visit to Bath, Claire Clair- 
mont stayed at No. 12 New Bond Street, and her wants 
were looked after by good Mrs. Gilbert, ‘“‘a party” who 
kept lodgings. It was here, on 12th January 1817, that 
Byron's daughter “Allegra” was born. In February 
1817, Shelley, through the foresight of Leigh Hunt, was 
brought into contact with Keats, one of the ‘young 
poets” then rising to fame. In the last weeks of that 
month he moved to Marlow, and thus brought to a con- 
clusion one of the most interesting associations with 
Bath. Three years later, Sir Timothy Shelley, the 
poet’s father, was a visitor to Bath, staying at No. 26 
Circus. Shelley's brilliant career was cut short by a 
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boating accident on 8th July 1822, and in 1846 Mary 
Shelley re-visited Bath and stayed at No. 14 Queen 
Square. On her death, five years later, her remains 
were interred at Bournemouth, and at Boscombe Manor 
are treasured many precious relics of the poet and his 
wife. Mary Shelley (Mrs. Trevor), the poet’s sister, 
lies buried in Locksbrook Cemetery, Weston. She was 
the relict of James O’Hara Trevor, and lived for a few 
years at No. 2 Prince’s Buildings, where she died on 
20th April 1884, aged eighty-seven. 


BATHFORD HOUSE 


is the little village of Bathford, situated on a hill 

on the borders of Wiltshire, and embracing the 

hamlets of Shockerwick and Warleigh, the re- 
spective seats of Mr. Charles Morley, M.P., and the 
Skrine family. 

Originally the village was called ‘“ Ford,” taking its 
name from a crossing of the Avon at a point just below 
the Crown Inn. This ford constituted part of the 
ancient Roman road afterwards called the Fosseway. 

Here was the first Roman station beyond Bath, then 
known as Aque Solis, and in the neighbourhood of 
Bathford House is the site of the old Roman villas, 
where many relics of that period have been from time 
to time discovered. 

The house with which we deal in this article is 
situated on the right-hand side of the London road, 
from which it is reached by a narrow roadway. From 
the lawn a beautiful panoramic view is obtained. To 
the west lies the city of Bath, its rows of buildings toned 
with the haze that appears to form one of its natural 
characteristics. Above the city, to the north, are Lans- 
down heights. Breezy Hampton Downs fill the picture 
to the south, while below us is the Avon, winding its 
slow course towards the sea. 

Bathford House has architecturally little to commend 
it to the lover of the beautiful. Its situation, as we have 
described, however, gives it an old-world charm, while 
its associations, from being for a time the residence of 


John Wiltshire, junior, a scion of the Shockerwick family 
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(Gainsborough’s friends), and more recently that of Mr. 
G. A. Bannatyne and Mr. D. H. Clutterbuck, make it 
interesting. 

Close to the house, on the left of the picture, is seen 
the tower of the Parish Church, dedicated to St. Swithin, 
and of ancient foundation, though unfortunately very 
little of the original work remains. Antiquarians place 
the date of the first church as not later than the tenth 
century. 

Bathford House was occupied until recently by Mr. 
meinumeotuckey Lean, MAt,-].P.; and to meet the 
requirements of modern country life, many and drastic 
changes were introduced by him—including the con- 
version of the old and interesting barn into stables. 


HANNAH MORE’S BATH RESIDENCE, 
No: -70sPULDTENEY Si REE 


four sisters occupied in 1789 a newly built 

house in Pulteney Street, but which particular 

house has not until lately been clearly determined. 
From investigations and evidence collected, we may 
safely conclude that it was No. 76. Mrs. Piozzi, in one 
of her letters, written early in 1802, from No. 77, the 
corner house, in speaking of her own and Piozzi’s health, 
says: “Our plagues have been small compared with 
those of our next-door neighbour, Hannah More.” 

It has always been understood that Hannah’s eldest 
sister, Mary, was the practical business member of the 
family ; consequently it is not strange to find that their 
new house-——in Pulteney Street—built on a portion of 
the site of the Spring Gardens, appears in the name of 
Mary More. 

In fact, if the Bath Directory of the period is referred 
to, it will be found that this sister, and not Hannah, is 
given as the occupier of the premises. So that we can 
pretty safely conclude that No. 76 was the house which 
gave shelter to Hannah More and her sisters when in 
residence in Bath. 

Hannah More was born on 2nd February 1745, at 
Stapleton, near Bristol. She was the fourth of five 
daughters of Jacob More. Two of her father’s great- 
uncles had been Cromwellian captains; his relatives 
generally had been Presbyterians; he himself was a 
Tory and a High Churchman. 

76 
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Early in life the sisters suffered the loss of both 
parents. With the friendly patronage, however, of in- 
fluential persons in Bristol, they established a board- 
ing-school in Park Street, in 1766. Hannah’s unusual 
abilities soon began to attract attention, and it was not 
long before she made her first visit to London. While 
on this visit she witnessed the first performance of 
Sheridan’s “ Rivals,” made the acquaintance and gained 
the friendship of Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, Mdme. d’Arblay, Garrick, Burke, and others. 
Garrick’s favourite name for her was ‘“ Nine,” in delicate 
allusion to the nine muses, and Horace Walpole styled 
her his ‘Holy Hannah.” Walpole also declared that 
Hannah More ‘was not only one of the cleverest of 
women, but one of the best.” The Quarterly Review 
said: “She did, perhaps, as much real good in her 
generation as any woman that ever held the pen.” She 
made her first appearance as a writer in 1773. In this 
year appeared on the Bath stage her first regular drama, 
‘““The Inflexible Captive.” The gifted Dr. Langhorne 
was instrumental in furthering many of her literary 
and dramatic ventures. At the ‘Blue Stocking” Club, 
established in Bath, Hannah More was a_ welcome 
guest. 

On relinquishing their establishment at Bristol, be- 
sides purchasing a delightful residence in Somersetshire, 
to which they gave the name of Cowslip Green, they 
acquired, as we have already seen, a house in Pulteney 
Street, Bath, which had been but recently built. Here 
the elder Miss More and Hannah’s three other sisters 
settled themselves in 1789, and here in the autumn of 
that year Hannah joined them. She had no great liking 
foGe lathe ieoncpolsier lettersushes says... <“l) hate 
Bath.” She preferred the quiet and peacefulness of 
their country cottage, though, as a winter's residence, 
Cowslip Cottage, with its thin walls, had its disadvan- 
tages. So in the year stated she followed her sisters to 
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Bath, where she “ presumed she would stay to drink the 
waters till after Christmas at least.” 

In 1792, while in Bath for the season, she writes: 
“Bath, happy Bath, is as gay as if there were no war, 
nor sin, nor misery in the world!” Being affected with 
a bad cough from time to time, her usual mode of transit 
from place to place, in making her calls, was a sedan- 
chair. Nothing but her inability to stand the cold at 
Cowslip Green in the winter would ever drive her to 
Bath, ‘‘for,”*sshe said, ‘there is something in the genius 
of Bath which is opposed to my spirit and feelings. 
I was born for the country.” The sisters were now 
constantly in residence in their house at Pulteney Street, 
except for three or four months in the summer, when 
they were at their cottage in the country. 

A series of tracts for the “lower order” was pub- 
lished at Bath to counteract the influences of the 
French Revolution. These were issued from the office 
of Samuel Hazard, the Bath printer, under the title of 
“Cheap Repository,” and to these Hannah More con- 
tributed a number, including one entitled ‘‘ Village Poli- 
tics,” and another equally well known, ‘‘ The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain.” During the time she stayed in Bath 
she often attended Argyle Chapel, then under the 
ministry of the celebrated William Jay. Upon Garrick’s 
death she became a close friend and companion of Mrs. 
Garrick, the intimacy extending over a great number 
of years. 

Miss More became one of Dr. Johnson’s favourites, 
and at a meeting at Reynolds’s house the two tried which 
could ‘‘pepper the highest.” The exchange of flattery 
became, indeed, too strong for Johnson’s taste. It was 
to Hannah More that he remarked, according to Mrs. 
Piozzi’s version, that she should “consider what her 
flattery was worth before she choked him with it.” 

In company with Wilberforce, the sisters visited 
Cheddar, and ultimately started weekly and Sunday 
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schools throughout the district. Hannah More broke 
up her establishment in Bath in 1802, retiring to Barley 
Wood, in the parish of Wrington, a beautiful spot which 
they had exchanged for Cowslip Green, and here she 
wrote many of her popular books. In 1820 she re- 
moved to Clifton, as many of her surviving friends were 
living in the neighbourhood. 

On her death, on the 7th of September 1833, her 
remains were interred at Wrington, where her sisters 


had already been buried. 
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From an old print in the possession of the author 


DR. JOHNSON AND HIS BATH CIRGLE™ 


DO not propose to touch upon any incidents in 

Johnson’s life except those which relate to his visit 

to this city, and to those distinguished persons who, 

if he did not meet them here, were yet intimately 
connected with Dr. Johnson and Bath. 

In March 1776 Mrs. Thrale, accompanied by her 
daughter and Signor Baretti, their Italian master, visited 
Bath. To Johnson’s annoyance they had gone without 
him. Though Boswell appears to have felt annoyed 
with Johnson’s intimacy with the Thrale family, he ad- 
mitted that it “no doubt contributed much to his com- 
fort and enjoyment,” and he shared Johnson’s annoyance 
at their apparent neglect. 

Early in April Johnson also contemplated a journey, 
and as Boswell was paying him one of those friendly 
evening visits which constituted so large a portion of the 
Doctor’s enjoyment, a discussion arose with reference to 
Dr. George Cheyne’s works, among which was one on 
the “Treatment of Gout and the Nature and Quality of 
the Bath Waters.” Boswell urged that Cheyne was con- 
sidered whimsical. ‘So he was,” replied Johnson, ‘in 
some things ; but there are no end of objections. There 
are few books to which some objection or other may not 
be made.” He added—“ I would not have you read any- 
thing else of Cheyne’s but his ‘ Book on Health’ and his 
‘English Malady.’” Whether this discussion had any 
additional influence in directing Johnson's attention to 
Bath or not, I cannot say; but, at any rate, soon after 


' This article forms the substance of a paper read by the author before the 


members of the Johnson Club, at the Castle Hotel, Bath, 17th June 1899. 
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this Boswell records that he followed the Thrales to 
Bath. 

A journey from London to Bath in those days was 
no slight undertaking. The mode of conveyance was 
by stage-chaise or diligence. 

Johnson was exceedingly fond of travelling. “If I 
had no duties,” he once said, “and no reference to 
futurity, I would spend my life in driving briskly in a 
post-chaise with a pretty woman, but she should be one 
who would understand me, and one who would add 
something to the conversation.” The diligence started 
from one of the old and rapidly disappearing London 
coaching-houses, “ The Swan with Two Necks,” Doctors 
Commons. 

The journey was performed—unless delayed by 
stress of weather, the attacks of highwaymen, or foot- 
pads—in seventeen hours; and to ensure as much day- 
light as possible, the time for departure was fixed at 
4 A.M. Accommodation was provided for three pas- 
sengers at 3d. per mile—ten pounds of luggage being 
allowed for each. 

The traveller would of necessity pass through Marl- 
borough and Devizes, and he would call at two excel- 
lent inns, the “Castle” and the ‘Black Bear.” At the 
latter he would find what was then, as now, a rarity ina 
country inn—a valuable collection of books and a land- 
lord who could render a good account of them, for 
“mine host” of the “Black Bear” was Thomas Law- 
rence, father of a future President of the Royal Academy, 
who also resided at Bath, at No. 2 Alfred Street, where 
some of his best portraits were painted. 

It was in such style that the “Great Cham” of 
English literature arrived in our fair city. Fortunately 
he came in April, for in January of that year great snow- 
storms had blocked the roads between Bath and London, 
the West, Oxford, and the North. For four days no 


mails arrived. Hundreds of men had found employ- 
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ment clearing the roads, and in the towns and country dis- 
tricts great distress prevailed. Bath, the Queen City of 
the West, had decided upon a celebration of the Queen’s 
birthday, but her citizens wisely applied the funds 
collected for that purpose to the relief of her distressed 
inhabitants. 

The hotels of Bath were far-famed ; principal among 
them was the York House, designed by the younger 
Wood, and opened in November 1759. Next in im- 
portance was “The Bear Inn,” with its capacious yards, 
situated in what is now Union Street. It was of this 
inn that Anstey, in “The New Bath Guide,” makes his 
hero, Simpkin Blunderhead, say :— 


‘And sure you'll rejoice, my dear mother, to hear 
We are safely arrived at the sign of the ‘ Bear.’” 


Smollett also has much to say about this comfortable old 
coaching-house. Hardly inferior to the “Bear” were 
the ‘‘Greyhound” and the “White Lion,” situated in 
the Market Place. 

But to neither of these resorts of the wealthy and 
fashionable did Johnson make his way. ‘The Pelican 
Inn,” in Walcot Street, a portion of which still exists as 
“The Three Cups,” has more interest to us than any of 
the others; for while they each had their lists of cele- 
brated visitors, this comparatively quiet hostelry, with 
its pointed gables, capacious courtyard, and pleasant 
garden, extending to the riverside, commanding as it 
did a beautiful and extensive view of the hills in the 
distance, housed, during his stay in Bath, the great man 
in whose honour we are met to-night. 

Walcot Street was then a fashionable residential 
suburb, and the situation of the inn furnished its guests 
with ample opportunity for observing the “ quality” who 
passed to and fro in their sedan-chairs. 

The building, it is true, has been altered to suit 
modern requirements—only that portion situated on the 
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right of the archway is now used asa public-house. As 
we pass through the opening, in fancy we can see Dr. 
Johnson sitting at the table drinking his favourite ¢ea 
and receiving his distinguished visitors. 

A contemporary has thus described him :— 


“, . . His full plain suit of brown, 
The large grey bushy wig that graced his crown, 
Black worsted stockings, little silver buckles, 
And shirt that had no ruffles for his knuckles.” 


BEAUTIFUL AND Gay. 


Bath, we all agree, is a beautiful city ; situated in 
glorious Somerset, it could hardly be otherwise. It is 
surrounded by hills, and these hills in summer are 
clothed in verdure seldom seen elsewhere. But art has 
done its share: Inigo Jones, Boyle, the Woods (father 
and son), and many other giants in the architectural 
world, have added where they could not improve. Her 
park can scarce be equalled in England, while some are 
of opinion that her Royal Crescent is unsurpassed in 
Europe. At the time when Johnson was her guest, she 
was gay as well as deautiful and grand. 

The seasons—for at that time there was an autumn 
as well as a spring season—were during the years 1775-76 
particularly brilliant. Never before in the recollection of 
her inhabitants had the city been so full of distinguished 
strangers. At the Theatre in Old Orchard Street— 
which, by the way, has ‘played many parts,” having 
since that day been used as a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
and is now a Masonic Hall—at the Theatre Sheridan’s 
“ Rivals” was being played to crowded houses. Miss 
Linley was attracting large audiences, composed of 
royalties, titled aristocrats, and fashionable visitors, at 
the New Assembly Rooms in Alfred Street, giving, as 
we are informed by a contemporary newspaper, “ every 
delight that the ear, the heart, or understanding could 
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receive from music.” Balls, of frequent occurrence, 
were held in the Old Rooms on the ‘ Walks,” or at 
the Assembly Rooms in Alfred Street, as publicly 
announced by the Master of Ceremonies, William 
Wade, a successor of Beau Nash, “King of Bath.” 
The coffee-houses, of which there were three of import- 
ance—one in Orange Grove, one on the Parade, and 
one adjoining the New Rooms—were in the first style 
of elegance and comfort. 

Perhaps the social events that attracted the greater 
number of literary personages were the poetic festivals 
held by Lady Miller at Batheaston Villa. Sir John 
Miller was one of Johnson’s acquaintances, who fre- 
quently dined with him in London. Horace Walpole, 
in a letter to a friend, thus described the Batheaston 
functions: ‘‘ You must know that near Bath is erected 
a new Parnassus, composed of three laurels, a myrtle 
tree, a weeping willow, and a view of the Avon, which 
has been christened Helicon. They hold a Parnassus 
fair every Thursday, give out rhymes and themes, and 
all the flux of quality at Bath contend for the prizes. 
A Roman vase, dressed with pink ribbons and myrtles, 
receives the poetry, which is drawn out every festival ; 
six Judges of these Olympic games retire and select the 
brightest composition, which the respective successful 
acknowledge, kneel to Calliope, Lady Miller, kiss her 
fair hand, and are crowned by it with myrtle.” 

According to Boswell, Johnson held these Bath- 
easton competitions cheaply. ‘“ Bouts-rimes,” he said, 
‘is a mere conceit, and an old conceit now. I wonder 
how people were persuaded to write in that manner for 
this lady.” On being reminded that an acquaintance 
(supposed to be Dr. Graves, of Claverton) wrote for the 
vase, Dr. Johnson replied, ‘‘ He is a blockhead for his 
pains ;” while of the Duchess of Northumberland he 
said, ‘Sir, she may do as she pleases; nobody will 
say anything of a lady of her high rank.” 
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Spring Gardens Vauxhall, situated on the east side 
of the river, approached by the new bridge recently 
erected by Mr. Pulteney, or by Tomkin’s ferryboat, 
which plied from the ‘“‘ Whitehall Stairs,” at the end of 
the South Parade, was a place of great resort. Here 
the public could partake of breakfast or of tea, and enjoy 
that Bath creation, the “Sally Lun,” served direct from 
the hot oven. 

Successful seasons then, as is the case now, stirred 
civic and private enterprise. Young Wood had for- 
mulated his much-admired plans for restoring the hot 
bath, and the work was, at the time of Johnson’s visit, 
in full progress under Wood’s personal supervision. 

Unfortunately, this year saw the removal of the 
‘Westgate House,” which handsome old palace had 
sheltered in its day so many royal personages. The 
Town Hall, erected in 1625, was being demolished, and 
the present building, which forms the centre of the muni- 
cipal block, and which had been designed by Thomas 
Baldwin, was nearing completion. 

Such, then, was the city to which our hero travelled, 
and to which flocked from time to time the celebrated 
men and women who composed his circle. 


Jounson’s CIRCLE. 


A record of these celebrated men and women would 
be a record of the distinguished persons of that period. 
It is safe to say Johnson knew them a//, it is equally 
safe to say they a// visited Bath. 

In the world of art, Joshua Reynolds and Gains- 
borough may be mentioned. The latter, who resided in 
the Circus, painted the portraits of such mutual friends 
as Quin, Graves, Burke, Sheridan, Foote, Bishop Hurd, 
and Samuel Richardson. It is related of his portrait of 
Quin that in 1860 the Rev. E. W. L. Davies, author of 
the ‘“ Life of Rev. Jack Russell, the Sporting Parson,” 
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called on John Wiltshire, of Shockerwick House, and 
heard from his own lips the story of William Pitt, who, 
while staying at Bath, drove over to Shockerwick to see 
this painting. While examining it, the great statesman 
received despatches informing him of the defeat of the 
Allies at Austerlitz.’ 

Among historians, Edward Gibbon was a frequent 
visitor to Bath, his step-mother residing at 22 Charles 
Street. 

Catherine Macaulay, perhaps more noted for her 
personal beauty than her historical works, resided at No. 
2 Alfred Street. Itis related that on one occasion, when 
Johnson was visiting her house, she received at his hands 
a sharp rebuff for her republican notions: ‘“‘ Madam, I 
am now a convert to your way of thinking. I am con- 
vinced that all mankind are upon an equal footing, and 
to give you an unquestionable proof, madam, that I am 
in earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved 
fellow-citizen—your footman. 1 desire that he may be 
allowed to sit down and dine with us.” One need hardly 
say this sally led to a rupture of the friendship that had 
long existed. 

Oliver Goldsmith had been Johnson's friend since 
1761. He frequently visited Bath, living at 11 North 
Parade, in the house adjoining that occupied by the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, which Gold- 
smith is credited on one occasion with having entered 
by mistake, only discovering his error on receiving a 
polite invitation to partake of breakfast, which had just 
been served. 

Hannah More, who, with her four sisters, resided at 
76 Pulteney Street from 1789 to 1802, was a close and 
valued acquaintance of Johnson. When invited to 
call upon the sisters, he exclaimed: ‘What! Five 
women live happily together! I will indeed come and 


1 See ‘‘ Shockerwick,” page 47. 
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see you... . God for ever bless you. Your lives shame 
duchesses.” 

He had a very high appreciation of the worth and 
character of Miss More. Referring to one occasion 
on which he dined with her, in company with Fanny 
Burney and Mrs. Carter, at the house of Mrs. Garrick, 
he declared: ‘‘ Three such women are not to be found. 
I know not where I could find a fourth, except it be 
Mrs. Lennox.” Hannah More once endeavoured to 
press Johnson to partake of a little wine. ‘I cannot 
drink a “¢¢#/e wine; therefore I never touch it. Absti- 
nence is as easy to me as temperance would be 
difficult.” 

Johnson’s theatrical friends within the Bath circle 
were legion, including the elder Colman (who, by-the-bye, 
stayed when in Bath at No. 2 Northumberland Build- 
ings), Garrick, Sarah Siddons, Kemble, Miss Linley, 
Sheridan, and many others. With all these you are 
doubtless familiar, and time will but permit my mention- 
ing the fact that Sarah Siddons and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan are particularly our own. Bath knew Mrs. 
Siddons in her early days, when, poor and struggling, 
she lodged at No. 2 Abbey Green, a house still in exist- 
ence, and when the labour attached to working both the 
Bath and Bristol theatres brought a salary of but 43 
per week. And Bath knew her later in life, staying on 
the Queen’s Parade, when, success having crowned her 
efforts, her recognised talent commanded sixty guineas 
a night at Covent Garden. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was a member of the 
famous Literary Club so closely associated with Johnson, 
and to which he was elected on the proposal of Johnson 
himself. Bath was the theatre of much in this dis- 
tinguished man’s life of surpassing interest, for here 
resided, at 5 Pierrepont Street, the beautiful Miss 
Linley, round whom the storms of love and passion 
raged so fiercely. Captain Mathews, the ‘‘ Bob Acres” 
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of Sheridan’s play, ‘‘ The Rivals,” lived at 19 Portland 
Place. The play itself was founded on incidents which 
occurred in Bath. The scene of the famous duel, in 
which Sir Lucius O’Trigger and his friends figured so 
amusingly, was our own ‘‘ King’s Meads.” 

I have no time to refer to Fox and Burke, the erst- 
while friends and afterwards bitter enemies, except to 
say that Burke married the daughter of Dr. Christopher 
Nugent, of Circus House, Bath. 

Among the closest friendships must be mentioned 
that with Bennet Langton, for whose daughter, Jane, 
Johnson stood as godfather. To this young lady, then 
seven years old, in 1784 he wrote a letter, couched in 
the kindest and gentlest manner. So highly valued was 
this letter that as late as 1847 she still had it in her pos- 
session, and showed it to Croker. The letter was written 
in a large, round hand, nearly resembling printed char- 
acters, that the child might have the pleasure of reading 
it herself. ‘I am glad, my child,” he said, “that you 
write so well, and hope that you will use your pen, your 
book, and your needle, for they are all necessary. Your 
books will give you knowledge and make you respected, 
and your needle will find you useful employment when 
you do not care to read. When you are a little older, I 
hope you will be very diligent in learning arithmetic, 
and, above all, that through your whole life you will care- 
fully say your prayers and read your Bible.” 

Miss Langton’s family thought so much of the wis- 
dom of the advice contained in this letter that they had 
it printed upon a few handkerchiefs. One of these hand- 
kerchiefs was presented by Miss Langton in her old age 
to a lady who now resides at Bath. 


Prior Park Group. 


I am afraid that I have dwelt so long upon the pre- 
ceding names that I have not allowed myself sufficient 
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time to describe that wonderful group of personages who 
about this time gathered so frequently at Prior Park, 
the beautiful and stately home of Ralph Allen. 

The host himself is worthy of note. The man who 
invented the cross-country post, who did his share in 
developing the business in our beautiful Bath stone ; 
who, to further that business, constructed tramways 
when such means of locomotion were but little known ; 
who, amid all, found time to attend to civic duties, and 
whose strong will earned for him the sobriquet of the 
““One-headed Corporation” ; who furnished his friend 
and frequent visitor, Fielding, with a study for the char- 
acter of Squire Allworthy in his novel ‘‘Tom Jones,” 
and who was at the same time so generous that his 
friend Pope wrote of him :— 


“ Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


Prominent in this group was the Rev. Richard 
Graves, of Claverton, author of the “ Spiritual Quixote,” 
tutor of Johnson’s friend Fitzherbert. When King 
George III. refused to increase the pension allowed to 
Johnson, an increase required to enable him to travel 
abroad, Graves wrote :— 


“Tn youth a glorious Rambler / Why this rage 
For Rambling now, my friend, worn down with age? 
Why blame the sovereign, who, both good and wise, 
The means of Rambling to thy wish denies ? 
George lets his fools thro’ Europe idly roam, 
But keeps his wise and learned men at home.” 


Alexander Pope had a high appreciation of Bath and 
its amusements. He liked the Pump-Room assemblies, 
the Walks, the chocolate-houses, the plays and medleys. 
He even thought the appearance of the ladies in the 
bath encased in buckram, moving about in common with 
the men, swimming and walking, a spectacle worthy of 
applause and emulation. His friend Johnson was shocked 
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at what he called the barbarity of the custom, and it does 
indeed throw a curious sidelight on the time. On these 
visits to Bath, Pope stayed at Hetling House, then 
known as Mr. Skrine’s town-house, on the Westgate 
Buildings. Pope’s acquaintance with Martha Blount, 
and his pertinacity in endeavouring to obtain some 
friendly concession for her from Ralph Allen, is supposed 
to have interfered with the friendship which had pre- 
viously existed between them. 

James Quin, the comedian, who loved Bath, and who 
used to say he “did not know of a better place than 
Bath for an old cock to roost in,” who during his stay in 
our ancient city sat for his portrait to Gainsborough, and 
who, when he first came, was charged so exorbitantly for 
everything that he felt constrained to complain to Beau 
Nash, who had represented Bath to him as the cheapest 
place in all England for a man of taste. Nash, in reply 
to his complaint, informed him that his tradesmen had 


treated him in a true Christian spirit. “How so?” 
inquired Quin. ‘ Why,” resumed Nash, ‘you were a 
stranger, and they took you in.” ‘‘ Aye,” resumed the 


actor, with ready wit, “ but they have fleeced me instead 
of rclothine me." Poor Ouinedicd sin batheatents 
lodgings, Chesterfield House, Pierrepont Street, rst 
January 1766, was buried at Bath Abbey, and his 
friend David Garrick wrote for him the well-known 


epitaph, commencing :— 


‘That tongue which set the table in a roar, 
And charmed the public ear, is heard no more; 
Closed are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spoke before the tongue which Shakespeare writ.” 


And lastly, Bishop Warburton, who married Allen’s 
niece, Miss Tucker, and who, after Allen’s death, became 
the owner of Prior Park. It was Warburton who, in 
1747, wrote a sweeping condemnation of Shakespearian 
critics, yet was pleased to except Johnson from his 
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censure; and it was Warburton who met his match in 
Quin, whom he would never see on the stage, and always 
ostentatiously addressed in such a manner as to remind 
him he was but a player. Quin bided his time, and at 
last got his opportunity, for one day, at Prior Park, 
Warburton requested him, with much show of civility, 
to give them a specimen of his acting. Quick to seize 
the golden moment, Quin declaimed the passage from 
“Venice Preserved” in which occur these lines :— 
‘‘FHlonest men are the soft cushions on which kzaves 
repose and fatten.” 

As he pronounced the words honest men and knaves, 
he directed his glance so pointedly towards Allen and 
Warburton, that it was impossible for those present to 
mistake the application. It is said Warburton never 
afterwards asked the actor for a specimen of his skill. 

Such are a few of the eminent men that foregathered 
from time to time at Prior Park, and though there is no 
pretence that they met at that place the hero whom we 
honour, yet, in the sense that they were all his friends, 
they must, I think, be counted as his Bath circle. 


Laer Inner Circre: 


I have purposely left to the last Boswell, Mrs. Thrale 
(afterwards Mrs. Piozzi), and Fanny Burney, because | 
think you will agree with me that around those names 
the greatest interest for Johnsonians clusters. 

Dr. Johnson first became acquainted with James 
Boswell in 1763, and in 1773 Boswell was elected a 
member of the famous Gerrard Street Club, which met 
at the ‘ Turk’s Head,” and of which the original nine 
members included Dr. Nugent, Reynolds, Burke, Lang- 
ton, and Goldsmith. 

I have said that Boswell was annoyed at the Thrales 
not inviting Johnson to accompany them to Bath in 
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Boswell, who had never visited Bath, wrote a letter 
of remonstrance, which Johnson construed into a charge 
of neglect, for he replied: “When did I neglect you? 
If you will come to Bath, we shall be glad to see you. 
Come, therefore, as soon as you can.” The 26th of 
April 1776 saw Boswell in Bath, installed with his 
friend at the ‘“‘ Pelican.” He relates that he was most 
kindly received by both Johnson and the Thrales. 
Students of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” are acquainted 
with the series of interesting conversations which took 
place between them while in Bath. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting to us was that supposed to relate to 
Catherine Macaulay. Boswell says: ‘It having been 
mentioned, I know not with what truth, that a certain 
female political writer, whose doctrines Johnson disliked, 
had of late become very fond of dress, sat for hours 
together at her toilet, and even put on rouge, Johnson 
remarked: ‘It is better she should be reddening her own 
cheeks than blackening other people’s characters.’ ” 

Johnson and Boswell's stay in Bath was varied by an 
excursion to Bristol. A ‘neat diligence” for that city set 
out every morning from the “ Pelican” at seven o'clock, 
arriving at the Lamb Inn, Bristol, about nine, returning 
at four. At Bristol, Johnson made investigations into 
Chatterton’s supposed discoveries of the Rowley manu- 
scripts. 

The party remained in Bath until May 3rd. 

Johnson was undoubtedly impressed with Bath, as is 
evinced by the advice given five years later to one of 
his lady correspondents. ‘‘ Let me, however,” he said, 
“counsel you not to waste your health in unprofitable 
sorrow, but go to Bath and endeavour to prolong your 
lifes 

Johnson had been introduced into the Thrale family 
circle in 1765, and, as I have said, either came to Bath 
with them, or very shortly after them in 1776. Mrs. 
Thrale was described, by one who knew her at that 
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time at Bath, as a “ short and active lady, with a plaster 
of rouge on each cheek.” Boswell says ‘she was short, 
plump, and brisk ;” and Croker, adding to this descrip- 
tion, says ‘‘she was very pretty.” A Bath artist named 
Sampson Towgood Roche, living then at No. 6 Pierre- 
pont Street, is responsible for an excellent miniature of 
her, taken when she was in her seventy-sixth year. 

While in Bath she was a regular attendant at Laura 
Chapel, in Henrietta Street, where she had her own 
special ‘‘ recess.” The chapel was made comfortable in 
the winter by fires in the so-called ‘ recesses,” which 
were really little furnished rooms, with chairs, tables, 
and glass windows in front made to open and shut at 
pleasure. 

During Dr. Johnson’s stay in Bath, the Thrales were 
in lodgings on the North Parade, in close proximity to 
Gyde’s Lower Rooms, the Pump, the Walks in the 
Grove, and within a short distance of Spring Gardens. 
The Thrales had frequently visited Bath. Mrs. Thrale 
had, indeed, recollections of being here as an infant, 
when Beau Nash carried her in his arms and she was 
taken notice of by Lady Caroline, the mother of Charles 
James Fox. In April 1780 they again visited Bath, 
accompanied this time by Fanny Burney, who was so 
enchanted with the old place that she wrote: “I really 
admire it, if possible, more than I did when I first saw 
it. The houses are so elegant, the streets so beautiful, 
the prospects so enchanting.” They stayed one night at 
the York House, and next day secured lodgings at the 
pleasantly situated house at the end of South Parade, 
No. 14, known as Amelia House. Miss Burney de- 
scribes this house as most deliciously situated. ‘‘We 
have meadows, hills, Prior Park, the ‘soft-flowing’ Avon, 
whatever Nature has to offer, I think, always in view. 
My room commands all these, and more luxury for the 
eye I cannot form a notion of.” 

The Gordon Riots drove the Thrales to Brighton, 
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and while there (1780) Mrs. Thrale made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Piozzi. After Mr. Thrale’s death, in 1781, 
she returned to Bath and resided at No. 8 Gay Street. 
Here she again met Mr. Piozzi, on his return from 
abroad, 2nd July 1784, which was described by her as 
“the happiest day of my life.’ On the 25th of the 
same month they were married at St. James’s Church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Morgan. 

This marriage with an Italian music-master was 
very distasteful to her friends, and produced much 
adverse comment. It resulted in the breaking off of 
the correspondence and intercourse with her great friend, 
Fanny Burney, and strained, almost to the breaking 
point, her relations with Johnson. Johnson pleaded for 
one hour’s conversation. ‘I have been extremely ill,” 
he wrote, ‘and am still ill, but, if you grant me the 
audience I ask, | will instantly take a post-chaise and 
attend you at Bath.” In reply, she desired such cor- 
respondence as was being forced upon her should con- 
tinue no longer, and concluded: ‘ Till you have changed 
your opinion of Mr. Piozzi, let us converse no more.” 

Johnson addressed yet another letter to her, wishing 
her every blessing, and intimating he was going into 
Derbyshire, hoping to be followed by her good wishes. 
She says: “I wrote him a very kind and affectionate 
farewell.” After four years spent in travelling, during 
which she passed considerable time on the Continent, 
she returned to Bath. In her absence abroad Dr. 
Johnson had passed away, 13th December 1784. 

In the winter of 1787 the Piozzi family lived in 
Alfred Street, and in January of the following year she 
boasted that she was surrounded with friends and ad- 
mirers: ‘The public are partial to me, and almost 
every individual whose kindness is worth wishing for is 
sincerely attached to my husband.” 

Later in that year we find them in Bennett Street ; 
in January 1799, at 43 Pulteney Street; two years later 
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at 77, next door to Hannah More; and in the winter of 
1806 they were at No. 71. Though they had built a 
residence in Wales, and had spent a good deal of money 
on their Streatham home, yet they paid many prolonged 
visits to Bath, the air of which place agreed with Mr. 
Piozzi, who suffered much from gout. While in Bath, 
Dr. Harington, a gifted musician and verse writer, was 
invaluable to them as medical attendant and friend. 

They had the extreme good fortune to witness the 
last appearance of Mrs. Siddons on the Bath stage. 

In 1808, the intercourse with the Burney family, long 
interrupted by Mrs. Piozzi’s marriage, was renewed. 
Fanny Burney had in the meantime become Madame 
D’Arblay, and the revived friendship continued until 
the time of Mrs Piozzi’'s death. Mr. Piozzi died at 
their Welsh residence, March 1809, of his old malady, 
the gout. 

Prompeiot4 tovthes time of her death, Nuys: Piozzi 
resided principally at Bath and Clifton: the expenses at 
Streatham Park kept her, as she said, “marvellously 
low in pocket,” and forced her into a “nutshell” at 
Bath. In 1816 she became the tenant of 8 Gay Street, 
and in September wrote in a contented tone: “I have 
got a pretty neat house, and decent establishment, and 
shall exist a true Lath cat for the short remainder of my 
life.” She died at Clifton in May 1820, from the result 
of a fall. 

Mrs. Piozzi figures thus largely in Dr. Johnson's 
connection with Bath, and though it is impossible to 
admire her character, it must be admitted that she 
possessed great kindness of heart. That is proved by 
her early affection for Johnson, and by the way in which 
she treated Hannah More while they were neighbours 
me Pulteneyeotreet.. “Dhough at the time Mrs. Piozzi 
was closely engaged nursing her invalid husband, she 
found opportunity to minister comfort to Hannah More, 
who had broken down under a controversy that had 
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arisen with respect to certain details of her teaching and 
work. Mrs. Piozzi had unquestionably high literary 
tastes, but, underlying all, there seems to have been 
a vein of worldliness and self-conceit that marked her 
in strong contrast to their mutual friend, the last with 
which I propose to deal, the Fanny Burney of Johnson's 
days, afterwards Madame D’Arblay. 

In 1775 Johnson made the acquaintance of her 
father, Dr. Charles Burney. Fanny Burney, like 
Johnson, was a welcome guest at the Thrales’s, and, 
like him, had a room reserved for her at Streatham 
Park. I have already spoken of the admiration the 
Doctor felt for her ability. This admiration ripened 
into friendship, and, what is more, endured without 
interruption to the end, exemplifying his own maxim, 
“That a man should keep his friendships in constant 
repair.” 

She moved in much the same literary and _ social 
circles as Dr. Johnson, which, in a measure, accounts 
for the tastes and feelings which they. had in common. 
Her diary is a grand sequel to Boswell, and completes 
the record of the Doctor’s many wise sayings. 

Miss Burney was at Streatham during the gradual 
breaking of the friendship between Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale, and took the side of her elder friend. 

After the departure of the Thrales to Bath, she 
spent much time with him at Argyle Street, and at his 
house in Bolt Court. At this time his health was 
steadily declining, and he much needed the comfort and 
companionship so generously given by “Little Burney.” 

Towards the end, when his other friends were denied 
admittance to his chamber, Miss Burney was allowed 
to see him, and when she left, in a voice full of 
tenderness he would say, ‘Be not longer in coming 
again for my letting you go now;” calling her back, 
he would add, ‘* Remember me in your prayers.” On her 
part, she considered him ‘‘ great, good, and excellent.” 
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The day before his death she remained for hours 
on the stair in tears, in the hope that she might be 
able to receive his parting blessing. He was sinking 
fast, and though he sent an affectionate message, was 
unable to see her. 

I do not know that Dr. Johnson ever met Miss 
Burney in Bath, but it is quite certain that we have 
a claim upon her. I have previously referred to the 
occasion of her visit to Bath in company with the Thrales, 
and it was at Bath that she met and conversed with 
that historic character, Georgina, Duchess of Devon- 
shire. But we have a greater claim, for in our historic 
city are deposited the mortal remains of herself, her 
husband, and her son. 

In the long-closed Walcot Churchyard, not many 
yards from the old inn where her friend stayed while in 
Bath, the three are buried. From the securely locked 
gates can be seen her neglected grave, 264 feet from 
the south wall, and about 17 feet from the mortuary 
chapel. Time has effectually obliterated any inscrip- 
tion there might have been upon the stones. The 
neglect of man has allowed rank weeds to grow above 
and around the sacred spot. Even the earth has been 
permitted to settle, and the tombstones and protecting 
railings of adjoining graves have collapsed. In such 
surroundings rest the remains of Count D’Arblay, his 
son, and his wife, Fanny Burney, the author of 
“Evelina, “ Cecilia,“—“Camilla,’ and that inimitable 
“Diary,” in which are contained the records of her 
friend. 

A few steps take us to Walcot Church, and here we 
find a more satisfactory state of things. On the walls 
in the upper gallery are memorial tablets to Madame 
D’Arblay, her husband, her son, and her youngest 
sister. 

That to her husband, who died on 3rd May 1818, at 
Stanhope Street, in Bath, is couched in most affectionate 
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language. After reciting his various honours and deco- 
rations, it says :—‘‘ These honours, sole reward of his 
faithful services, it is easy to name and grateful to 
record; but who shall delineate his noble character ? 
The spirit of his valour, or the softness of his heart ? 
His feeling reluctance to leave his weeping family, yet 
pious resignation to relinquish this vain world? His 
kindness on the bed of torture; the purity of his in- 
tegrity ; the transparency of his honour; or the inde- 
scribable charm of his social virtues? His shadowy, 
faded form is deposited in Walcot churchyard. His 
devoted wife and darling son consecrate this poor tablet 
to his loved remembrance, with devout aspiration that 
his own tender last prayer for their eternal reunion in 
the blest abode of immortal spirits may mercifully be 
accorded.” 

Madame D’Arblay died at 29 Grosyener Street, 
London, 15th January 1840, aged eighty-eight, and was 
brought to Bath for interment. We find from the parish 
records that her nephew, the Rev. Charles Parr Burney, 
in his dutiful affection for his aunt, attended and officiated 
at the funeral, instead of the local clergyman. The 
plain marble tablet to her memory in the upper gallery 
of Walcot Church, on the west wall, recites the fact that 
she was the friend of Johnson and of Burke, going on 
to say that “she had by her talents obtained a name 
more durable than marble can confer. By the public 
she was admired for her writings. By those who knew 
her best for her sweet and noble disposition, and the 
bright example she displayed of self-denial and every 
Christian virtue.” It is further recorded on the tablet 
that her remains were deposited in the adjoining church- 
yard, near those of her beloved husband, and in the 
same vault with those of her son. 

Though we are not of Johnson’s day, though the 
landmarks surrounding that honoured name are rapidly 
passing from us, though in walking the streets of our 
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city we no longer meet such personages as “ Little 
Burney,” Mrs. Piozzi, Boswell, Garrick, Warburton, 
Quin, Graves, Pope, Allen, Chesterfield, Goldsmith, 
Burke, Sheridan, Sarah Siddons, or the many other 
famous men and women of his circle ;—yet we have still 
our work to perform, and if I may be allowed to say so, 
not the least of the obligations placed upon us is to 
keep for ever green the memory of this distinguished 
man. 


QUEEN CHARLTON AND ITS NORMAN 
ARCHWAY 


O the visitor of cultivated taste and historic 
knowledge, Queen Charlton and the district 
surrounding it abound with interest of the 
highest order. 

There are many such places within easy distance of 
Bath, but Queen Charlton, with its old Norman arch- 
way, is one of the first the antiquarian should see. 

It isa parish in the hundred of Keynsham, in Somer- 
setshire, situated five miles south-east from Bristol, and 
about two. miles west by south from Keynsham railway 
station, from which, passing through the village, the 
traveller will see the old parish church. To the south- 
east of this church formerly stood the Abbey of Keyn- 
sham, founded about the year 1170. It was one of the 
greater religious houses. A considerable portion of the 
remains of the abbey church were used for the restora- 
tion of the parish church. 

The Church of St. John the Baptist was described in 
the time of Charles I. as “a very fayre and substantial 
church, and a great ornament to the sayde town.” 

The monkish tale of the Virgin Keyna originated in 
this district. Forsaking her native country and direct- 
ing her journey beyond the Severn, she came to a cer- 
tain wooded place. A request was made to the prince 
of the country that she might be permitted to serve God 
in that spot of solitude and retirement. The prince 
informed her he was ready to grant her petition, but that 
the place so swarmed with serpents that neither man nor 
beast could live there ; to which the virgin replied that 
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she firmly trusted she should be able to drive the 
‘““venomous brood” out of all the country. Thereupon 
her request was granted, and as a result of her prayers, 
tradition says, all the snakes and vipers were converted 
into stones. 

The name of the principal public-house, the ‘‘ Lamb 
and Lark,” gave rise to the well-known adage which 
enjoins that to be healthy and wise one should go to bed 
with the lamb and rise with the lark. 

After leaving the church and turning to the right 
through a narrow lane, the visitor will pass two houses 
erected ‘“‘to the glory of God, and in loving memory of 
Alfred Milward, Esq., of this parish, these homes for 
aged married couples are erected by his only sister, in 
the year of our Lord 1885.” Each house is surmounted 
with the elaborate coat-of-arms, carved in stone, of the 
Milward family. A little farther on is the old-fashioned 
village of Queen Charlton. 

One of the first buildings of importance is the church. 
Homtiesniohtemethe centre of the village green, isethe 
village cross, a structure that has seen some vicissitudes. 
For some reason it was years ago moved to the junction 
of the Pensford, Whitchurch, and Keynsham roads, but 
to commemorate the sixtieth year of Her late Majesty’s 
reign it was replaced on its former site, the village green, 
which was fenced in at the same time. 

The cross was originally erected to mark the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth to Queen Charlton in 1574. 

On the right of the road leadiny past the village 
church stands the ancient Norman archway, of which we 
give a representation. This handsome archway, with its 
decorated indented mouldings, formed the entrance to 
the court-house, and was built for the Abbot of Keyn- 
sham, with his retinue, to pass under when he visited 
Queen Charlton on religious business, and is still in 
fairly good preservation. Facing this is the ivy-clad 
manor - house, and the antiquarian will notice with 
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pleasure the many stained glass windows it possesses. 
This house has sheltered three Queens—Catherine Parr, 
Elizabeth, and Queen Charlotte. A portion of the bed- 
stead used by them is still kept in the hall of the manor. 

The village obtained its distinguishing name from 
having been settled on Catherine Parr, one of the wives 
of Henry VIII. The salubrity of the air formerly made 
it a place of considerable resort, particularly in 1574, 
when the plague swept away two thousand persons in 
Bristol. A charter fair was granted to Charlton by 
Elizabeth on her progress through the place in 1574. 

The living is in the patronage of that gifted authoress, 
Mrs. Frances Elliot. 


THE OLD GUILDHALL—PART I. 


Intco JONES, 1625 


EARLY all the local authorities give Inigo 

Jones the credit of designing the old Guild- 

hall, that once stood about midway between 

the present Municipal Buildings and_ the 
Christopher Hotel. There is, however, a doubt, and 
much might be said on either side of the question. 
The medieval Town Hall was upon the same site, 
and between it and the north transept of the abbey 
stood the pillory and stocks. 

The municipal records speak of a building which 
was erected in 15609, at an expense of £194, 175. 3a. 
There was no contract, and apparently no paid architect, 
but the Chamberlain paid every trifling expense, down 
to ‘‘pack-thread, 2d@.; and meat and drink for the 
carrier, 6@.” It was partly built from stone hauled 
from the “ Pallis” (the Abbey buildings), while some 
was brought from the quarry on the Common farm. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the wages paid 
during the building of this old Town Hall. The free- 
masons were paid Is. a day; carpenters, 9@. a day; 
labourers, 6a@.,to 7@. a day. Lime was sd. per.sack. 
Some of the standing timber was apparently given, as 
the charges extend only to felling, carrying, and sawing 
timber. Axes were charged at ts., and shovels at 13d. 
The building that antedated the Inigo Jones (?) structure 
was of small dimensions, and therein the old Miracle 
Plays were enacted. 


Wood describes the Guildhall that was rebuilt and 
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finished in the year 1625, as being then the second 
public structure of the city. He considered it deserved 
special notice ‘for it having been erected after a draught 
that was given to the citizens by Inigo Jones, when he 
came here to view the state of the Baths, previous to 
the petition that was presented to King James the First 
touching them.” Wood's information was that Inigo 
Jones “not only thought it a duty incumbent on him, 
as the King’s architect, to examine what had not many 
years before been repaired by the Board of Works, to 
see if anything remained to be done from that office ; 
but was led by a natural inclination to render the city 
all the service in his power, he having been a near 
relation to Mrs. Trim, the mother of Mr. George Trim, 
the founder of Trim Street.” 

We are also told that there being many curious 
workmen in Bath that had been employed on the Abbey 
buildings, when Inigo Jones’s inclination and duty led 
him to the city to examine the bathing cisterns, the 
citizens embraced the opportunity, and procured a design 
from him to rebuild their Market House, with a hall 
over it, while there were proper artificers to execute the 
work. The whole structure was of the Doric and Ionic 
orders, placed one upon another. 

In the walls of the north front, as shown in our 
illustration, was placed the statues of Kings Offa and 
Edgar. The remains of these two are still to be seen 
in niches over No. 8 Bath Street. Before Beau Nash’s 
advent in Bath, on special occasions the balls were held 
in the Council House of the Guildhall. 

‘The inside of the hall was “richly garnished” with 
pictures of royal and other personages, which were 
added to by the generosity of Marshal Wade. Dis- 
tinguished visitors were here hospitably entertained on 
public occasions. ‘The old hall played a prominent part 
when on special royal red-letter days the town joined 
in the general rejoicings. Should it be a coronation, 
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the festivities were unbounded. On such an occasion, 
with many other tokens of rejoicing, “they repaired to 
ye Cathedrall, ye Granadeers salutes them just as they 
enter the Abby with a volly of shott, and there they 
have a sermon, and as they come out of the Cathedrall 
ye Company of Artillery salutes them againe with another 
volly ; so in the same order they return to their Guild 
Hall, where is a sumptuous feast, with musick and 
dancing, which ends ye solemnity with bonfires as is 
usual.” 

The public amusements of such as came to Bath 
about this time consisted of play on the Bowling Greens 
and patronage of the Tennis Court, or entertainment 
was found in promenading round the gallery overlooking 
the bathers in the King’s Bath. 

The old Guildhall served its purpose for a hundred 
and fifty years, and was ultimately removed because 
of its being in the way of traffic, the population of Bath 
having increased tenfold during this period. 

To Inigo Jones, who was born in 1573 and died in 
1652, has been attributed many buildings with very 
slight authority, and we should be loth to say definitely 
that the architect who conceived that magnificent struc- 
ture, Whitehall Palace, designed the old building that 
once stood in our High Street. There are other doubt- 
ful buildings of his in the county of Somerset, includ- 
ing the garden front of Hinton St. George, the front 
of Brympton, and the more than doubtful Widcombe 
House in our city of Bath. 

Certainly the times were ripe for the appearance of 
such a genius as Inigo Jones. The stately Gothic 
architecture had fallen into discredit from the era of the 
Reformation, it being looked upon as a thing polluted by 
the superstitions of Rome. Tudor architecture, with its 
abundance of accommodation, splendid halls, tapestried 
chambers, armouries, refectories, kitchens made to the 
scale of roasting an ox with a pudding in his belly, con- 
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cealed closets, and darker places of abode—was at the 
best considered to be an illegitimate offspring of the 
Grecian and Gothic. It was in such times the great 
reviver of classic taste dawned upon the land. 

Ruskin has said: ‘The majesty of buildings de- 
pends more on the weight and vigour of their masses 
than on any attribute of their design: mass of every- 
thing—of bulk, of light, of darkness, of colour—not 
mere sum of any of these, but breadth of them; not 
broken light, nor scattered darkness, nor divided weight, 
but solid stone, broad sunshine, starless shade.” With 
such a spirit of design was Inigo Jones imbued, and 
with such a standard of excellence before us I leave 
the reader to judge if we can claim him as the architect 
of the building, a portion of which is shown with this 
article. 

In 1766 the foundations of a new building were 
laid, but difficulties arose as to acquiring the whole of 
the houses standing on the proposed site. Later on 
the difficulties were arranged, and in 1775 Mr. Thomas 
Baldwin, the city architect, prepared a new design. 
This was accepted, and the fine structure which forms 
the centre block of our present Municipal Buildings was 
completed from this design in 1777. The front of this 
building is classical and handsome, and in harmony with 
the general architecture of the city. 

Up to recent years the interior answered all require- 
ments, but an increasing demand for space, and other 
reasons, have produced the Brydon additions to Bald- 
win’s structure. This being a subject of modern history, 
not at this time under consideration, needs no descrip- 
tion at our hands. 


THE OLD GUILDHALL—PART II 


Inico JONES, 1625 


UPPLEMENTING the previous article on the 
old Guildhall, we reproduce herewith a represen- 
tation of the west front of that building. It has 
been described as “a quaint structure, built 

partly of Bath stone, partly of wood and lath and 
plaster.” A contemporary says: ‘The building is 
formed upon an area of two squares and a half. The 
clear hall is also a figure of two squares and a half, and 
so is the side front. The end front is a perfect square. 
While the lower part of each side of the building was 
composed of six arches, each end contained two of the 
like apertures, whereby a pillar, instead of an arch, made 
the central part of every front, a style borrowed by our 
architect from ancient examples.” 

The north front of the Guildhall we have already 
described. At the south front there-was an amount 
of ornamental work well put together by one William 
Killigrew, whom Wood contemptuously described as “a 
joiner, Who laid his apron aside about the year 1719.” 
Killigrew’s ornamental additions to the building the 
same writer considered ‘‘incumber rather than adorn an 
handsome old edifice.” 

During Webster’s “reign” as M.C., balls were held 
in the hall on great occasions only. 

There are many interesting associations with the old 
Guildhall—including public, judicial, and social functions. 
Here the distinguished visitors were entertained in regal 
fashion. It was a business as well as a pleasure centre. 
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For a period of 150 years the representatives of the city 
were chosen here. The old Guildhall was associated 
with many of the most important municipal events of 
which we have any definite information. Within its 
walls Ralph Allen’s municipal labours are matters of 
local history. In 1742 Allen filled the office of Mayor, 
and acquired such a complete control of the city as to 
give point to the publication of an amusing caricature 
called the ‘“‘One-headed Corporation,” wherein, amid an 
assembly of figures (intended for the mayor, aldermen, 
and common council-men, and marked by the appropriate 
emblems of apothecaries, booksellers, etc.), a single 
gigantic head is discovered, to which all the others 
are doing obeisance. A copy of this old caricature is 
to be seen on the walls of the Treasurer’s office of the 
present Guildhall. 

Allen’s reign of influence lasted many years, and 
retiring from the Corporation in 1763, he presented 
the city with 4500 towards the fund for rebuilding 
the Guildhall. It was Ralph Allen who, acting as 
the mouthpiece of others, flouted the representative 
of the city, William Pitt (Earl of Chatham), by con- 
veying to His Majesty the King an address of con- 
gratulation on the ‘adequate and advantageous peace” 
concluded with Spain. Considering that Pitt, im- 
mediately prior to this, had opposed the peace be- 
cause it was zvadequate, it is not at all surprising that 
he declined to present the address of the Bath Corpora- 
tion. To quote his own words, ‘“‘I perceive | am but 
ill-qualified to form pretension to the future favour of 
gentlemen who have come to think so differently from 
me on matters of the highest importance to the national 
welfare.” Pitt sold his house in the Circus at the close 
of the year, and only on one occasion afterwards visited 
the city. 

The history and traditions of the municipal govern- 
ment of the city are crowded with events of importance. 
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One family alone, the Chapmans, and their beneficent 
influence on the city, would form a chapter in itself. 
It was Henry Chapman who, in 1673, published 
“Therme Redivive,’ containing a faithful account of 
the city and the springs at that period; and it was this 
same member of the Chapman family who, while Prynne 
was a Rumper, was his great political ally, yet lived to 
be a Royalist and to extol the virtues of Charles II. 

Bath at various periods in its history has suffered 
much at the hand of the destroyer. The old Guildhall 
had little to recommend it from an architectural point 
of view; yet the associations which surrounded it were 
such that in our opinion the municipal reformer of 
those days should have hesitated long ere he gave his 
vote or raised his voice for its demolition. 


WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM, 
AND HIS BATH RESIDENCE 


ILVIAM, PITY the” Elder sirsts barlmor 
Chatham, one of the most illustrious 
statesman that ever graced the British 


senate, was born on the 15th November 
1708. By family influence he was made member of 
Parliament at the age of twenty-seven, and was not 
long in the House before his fiery eloquence and _ in- 
dependent opinions aroused the enmity of the Court 
and of Sir Robert Walpole, who took the mean revenge 
of depriving him of his commission as a cornet in the 
army. This unjust act only turned Pitt’s attention more 
exclusively to politics, and he took an active part in 
the opposition that ended in the fall of Walpole. As 
Paymaster of the Forces in the new Ministry, he aston- 
ished the venal politicians of the day by refusing to 
take a farthing of the perquisites his predecessors had 
enjoyed while holding the same office, and by paying 
his balances scrupulously into the bank without taking 
toll by the way. He was no favourite at Court, and 
took no pains to become so. His great speech against 
George II.’s practice of subsidising foreign troops for 
the defence of his little kingdom of Hanover, so offended 
the King that he was then and there dismissed from 
office, becoming, however, all the more the darling of 
the people. Difficulties in the home and _ foreign 
administration of the country later produced the need 
of recalling the ‘Great Commoner” to assist in regain- 
ing its lost laurels. A second dismissal from office only 
emphasised the enthusiasm of the country in Pitt’s 
favour, and many of the chief towns did him honour 
by presenting him with the freedom of their boroughs. 
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Pitt, being desirous of obtaining a good house in 
Bath, in January 1753 an indenture was made with 
John Wood to build a house in the Circus. The in- 
denture between John Wood and another being “in 
trust for the said John Wood of the first part, the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, one of His Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council, of the second part, and 
Thomas Garrard, of London, of the third part.’ The 
indenture further stated that the ground was sold to 
Mr. Pitt subject to covenants for building a messuage 
by a certain time and in a certain manner. 

In 1755, Pitt, at No. 7 Circus, had as a near neighbour 
Philip, second Earl Stanhope, who in that year became 
the purchaser of No. 5 Circus, his name being the 
first to occur on the title-deeds of that house. In the 
following year he also purchased No. 6, and in 1784 
he leased to his mother No. 5. This is of interest 
because of the relationship that existed between Pitt 
and the Stanhope family. The first Earl Stanhope 
married Lucy, the youngest daughter of Thomas 
Pitt, grandfather of Lord Chatham. ‘The third Earl 
married Lady Hester Pitt, the clever sister of William 
Pitt, and elder daughter of Lord Chatham, and their 
eldest daughter was the well-known eccentric Lady 
Hester Lucy Stanhope. 

The fifth Earl Stanhope, who died in 1875, was 
author of the best Life extant of the younger Pitt. 

In April 1757 Pitt received from the Corporation 
the freedom of the city in a gold casket. On this 
Horace Walpole wrote an epigram referring to the 
office previously held by Mr. Pitt, of Paymaster of the 


Forces, addressing it— 


To THE NYMPH OF BaTH. 


‘Mistaken Nymph, thy gifts withhold ; 
Pitt’s virtuous soul despises gold ; 
Grant him thy boon peculiar, health, 
He'll guard, not covet, Britain’s wealth.” 
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In July of the same year the Corporation unani- 
mously elected him to represent the city in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Pitt about this time gave his name to a 
street in Bath, which is now Chatham Row, in Walcot. 
It first bore the name of Pitt Street, the change being 
made when the peerage was conferred on him. In 
the following year he was chosen President of the 
Bath General, or, as it is now called, the Mineral 
Water Hospital. 

Through Ralph Allen’s influence with Pitt, Warburton, 
who had married Allen’s niece, obtained the Bishopric 
of Gloucester. 

At the general election in March 1761, Pitt was 
again returned for Bath, balls and parties being given 
by the Corporation and citizens in celebration of the 
event. 

Pitt was now idolised by the citizens at large, the 
local press speaking of him as ‘“‘Our Patriot.” On the 
occasion of his resigning office on being out-voted by 
the Cabinet and opposed by the King as to a war 
with Spain, one Bath paper breaks out into verse :— 


‘Whence does the Gaul exult? Can Broglio boast 
At length one battle not entirely lost? 
Or has the Spaniard their alliance joined? 
Alas! much worse, OuR PATRIOT has resigned.” 


As already noticed in a previous article, he de- 
nounced the Peace Treaty with France and Spain as 
insecure and inadequate. He, moreover, declined to 
present the address of the Bath Corporation congratula- 
ting the King on, as they described it, the ‘‘adequate and 
advantageous peace,” and intimated to his erstwhile 
friend, Ralph Allen, that he would never stand again for 
the city. In July 1763 he sold the ground in the Circus 
with the house, No. 7, which he had built. Bath saw 
but very little of him after this. In 1766 he became 
Prime Minister and Earlof Chatham. Shaken in health 
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and nerves, the next two years were sad ones for his 
great spirit. Chatham’s last appearance in the House 
of Lords was in 1778. He was very ill, but was de- 
termined to be in the House on the occasion of voting 
an address to the King on the state of the nation. He 
entered the House leaning on two friends, lapped up 
in flannel, pale and emaciated. Within his large wig 
little more was to be seen than his aquiline nose and 
his penetrating eye. He looked like a dying man, yet 
never was seen a figure of more dignity. He pleaded 
earnestly against the dismemberment of the Empire at 
the bidding of France. In a second attempt to speak, 
in reply to the Duke of Richmond, he fell back to all 
appearance in the agony of death. He was carried out 
and taken home. He partially rallied, but death was 
near, and after four weeks of lingering he passed away 
on 11th May 1778. 

He was solemnly interred at Westminster Abbey, 
where a superb monument was erected to his memory 
at the national expense. 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM 
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TTACHED to this is a reproduction of a very 
scarce coloured, caricature, “ST heme ireasuny, 
Spectre, or the Head of the Nation in a Queer 
Situation,” being one of a very limited series 
of caricatures drawn by Mary Cruikshank. It re- 
presents William Pitt, while Prime Minister in 1805, 
on the Parade at Bath, Hexhas just experienced a 
severe shock by intelligence from abroad that the 
dreaded Bonaparte had been successful at the battle 
of Austerlitz against a coalition of the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia—a combination of power that Pitt 
hoped would stay the all-conquering Bonaparte. It is 
certainly the fact, that when the news was received by 
Pitt in Bath, it had a serious effect upon his health. 
The great statesman was dead within two months of 
this event. The caricaturist, of course, has exaggerated 
the whole business. 

One of the countrymen in the corner is saying to the 
other, “ Zooks! be that there the King’s great high 
Minister >—what! the man who taxed old Dobbin?” 

William Pitt the Younger was constantly in Bath, 
and he must have often met his rivals, Burke and Fox, 
in the streets of the city. 

In the younger Pitt we recognise the same pride, the 
same nobility of aim, as with his father. As Fox said, 
he was not a ‘‘chip of the old block,” but the old block 
itself again. He struggled—alas! in vain—to reform the 
franchise, to purify our government in India, and to 
emancipate the negroes in our colonies. It is doubtful 
whether we must accept the popular story that Pitt was 
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killed by Austerlitz. He was in wretched health, and 
did not die until January of the following year. More- 
over, in 1805 the battle of Trafalgar was fought, the 
result of which engagement must have acted as an 
antidote to the bane of Napoleon’s Continental successes, 

In 1802 he was staying at No. 15 Johnstone Street, 
and in 1805 at No, 11 Laura Place. 
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CLAIM no admiration for the architecture of St. 
Michael's Church—for the ancient building, nor 
for the edifice that now bears that name. But 
being of an ancient foundation, it naturally appeals 

to those who have antiquarian tastes. The present 
church, situated in Northgate Street, is the fourth on 
the site. It is curious that while the churchwardens’ 
accounts go back as far as 1349, and are the most 
ancient and interesting of any preserved in the city, 
very little is known of the church preceding that which 
Harvey built in 1742. The earliest church was of great 
antiquity, but no record has been handed down to 
us except that it was of Saxon origin. These earlier 
churches were associated with the only two streets that 
existed outside the city walls, and which are now known 
as Broad Street and Walcot Street. 

The churchwardens’ accounts are written on parch- 
ment rolls, and are preserved in the parish. There are, 
in all, nearly eighty various documents, many in Latin, 
and a number in Early English. From these interest- 
ing records, and from other sources, we are enabled to 
glean many facts in the medieval history of this par- 
ticular parish. Accounts were rendered yearly on 21st 
October, the Feast of the Virgins. Various individuals 
had duties in connection with the church and the con- 
siderable property of which it was the possessor. One 
would attend to the expenses of the church, and another 
to the repairs of the houses and property which it owned. 
Funds were allocated for the maintenance of the poor of 


the parish and of the city generally. The rents of the 
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parish in 1364 amounted to the sum of £2 ros. 8d., but 
in 1374 this amount had increased to £2 145. 8d. The 
property of the parish consisted of various tenements, 
closes, gardens, coppices, stables, and cottages situated 
in Walcote, Walcotestrete, Bradestrete, Froglane in St. 
Michael's parish, and Stallstrete in the parish of St. 
James. The rent for “the rector’s tenement in Walcote- 
strete, called The Rectory,” was twelve pence yearly. 
The ‘rents of Assize,” as they were called, amounted to 
411 18s. 8d., a sum which would be represented now 
by at least twelve times as much. 

. Frequent mention is found of a locality once called 
Alford Lane, later known as Slippery Lane, now North- 
gate Lane. From the bottom of this lane a ferry to 
Bathwick existed. In 1478 the sum of threepence was 
given “to the bailiff for giving notice of the water over- 
flowing the road at Alford,” and “ twopence to a labourer 
for ‘staking and freying’ the road by the Avon.” In 
1420 a house of considerable size was built there, and 
there was also a “ dynge house, formerly called horse- 
marl 

On one of the closes grew a large number of elm 
trees. These were felled, sawn up, split into boards and 
palings. A sawpit was made, and all repairs seem to 
have been executed with their own material, as far as 
wood was concerned. Stone was obtained from Claver- 
ton, from Farley, and other quarries. Straw for thatch- 
ing was brought from Charlcombe, Barewyke, and Wal- 
cote, and the flat stones in use for roofing were obtained 
from quarries in Lansdown. 

A custom at the time was the representation of 
miracle plays in the churches, especially at Christmas. 
In 1482 the churchwardens made many payments for 
this purpose. ‘For potation for Ze players, in remem- 
brance of their plays on divers occasions, 8d. For six 
lbs. of flour for the same play, 2s.” And among other 
payments for the same play was 20d. for skins, probably 
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for disguisement, and to “Wm. Bayle for steyning 
divers utensils ordered for the said play, 3s.” 

Our ancestors concerned in the finances of St. 
Michael’s cannot be said to have been all teetotallers, 
as ‘“potacion” seems to be an invariable item at the 
beginning of each roll of its accounts. Dinners and 
potations were rare and frugal prior to the period of the 
Reformation ; but after that time they were much more 
frequent and costly, and then first appears money “to 
make the ringers drink” on various festive occasions. 

In the wake of the Reformation came the dismantling 
of churches, and St. Michael’s shared the common fate. 
In 1548 20a. was received fora picture of St. Christo- 
pher. In 1550 an order was issued for the ‘“ plucking 
down” of altars, and accordingly the wardens paid 15d. 
“for pulling down of the hy awter,” and 6d. for washing 
the ‘“awter” place with lime, thus obliterating the fres- 
coes which once enriched the interior of the church. It 
was not until 1573 that the wardens made up their 
mind to dispose of the ‘‘owlde Bible,” which they did 
in that year for the sum of 6s. 8d. In the same year 
was paid to William Sherston the sum of 20s. towards 
the cost of a new Bible “in Inglysche.” 

The fabric of the church was very much neglected 
till the ““Queene’s Majestie” came to Bath, and then 
St. Michael’s and Stalls’ churches were repaired, and 
the windows glazed for her reception. St. Michael’s, 
together with other churches in the city, were annexed 
to the Abbey parish, and their separate properties were 
nearly all confiscated. 

In 1730 the parishioners determined on erecting a 
new church, the old one having fallen into ruin. Wood 
drew an elegant plan for the new edifice, but a differ- 
ence of opinion taking place at the meeting of the vestry 
that had the matter under consideration, it was rejected, 
and an inferior architect, named Harvey, was entrusted 
with the erection of the new structure. So disappoint- 
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ing was the result, being finished in a style so peculiar 
to Harvey, that Wood says, “The very journeymen 
workmen, to mortify him, declared that a horse, accus- 
tomed to the sight of a good building, was so frighted 
at the odd appearance of the church, that he would not 
go by it till he was hoodwinked.” The church, begun 
in 1734 and finished in 1742, of which our first view, 
drawn by C. Rosenberg, jun., is an illustration, has been 
described as a “hideous” building. It was pulled down 
in 1835, and the present building, commenced in the 
same year, was opened for public worship on the 4th 
January 1837. The architect was the late G. P. Man- 
ners. It is a bad imitation of Early English, and cost 
about £8000. 

St. Michael’s Church had its use in more ways than 
one in Beau Nash’s time. During his reign as King of 
Bath, a certain house in the city was said to be haunted 
by the devil, and Nash went to the Rector of St. Michael's 
and entreated him to drive the devil out of Bath for 
ever, “if it were only to oblige the ladies.” 

Recent alterations in the interior of the building 
have been effected, necessitating the removal of the 
galleries. 

There was in the old days another St. Michael's 
Church zxtra muros, within the city walls, situated a 
little to the east of the West Gate and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bridewell Lane. Very little is known of its 
history. In 1180 Bishop Fitz-Jocelyne had it thoroughly 
repaired. It was, however, destroyed in the sixteenth 
century. 


MONTAGUTE HOUSE 


HE county of Somerset is well known in history, 

and till within late years its geographical posi- 

tion caused both the county and its inhabitants 

to retain much which was primitive in dialect 
and manners, while its scenery long retained its pristine 
glory. Tradition has it that in this county the banner 
of the Cross was first planted, and the many interesting 
ruins, such as Glastonbury Abbey, the Palace at Wells, 
and the Abbey of Cleeve, attest the piety of earlier times. 
Passing by these decaying memorials, and the many 
striking historical events connected with Somersetshire, 
such as the concealment of Alfred in the Isle of Athel- 
ney and the battle of Sedgemoor, we confine ourselves 
to one object, and select for our present article Monta- 
cute House. 

Montacute House is situated in the parish and 
village of Montacute, lying about four miles west from 
Yeovil on the South Petherton road. 

This estate has for several centuries belonged to the 
family of Phelips, who, like so many others, came over 
with William the Conqueror, and obtained large grants 
of land from that able soldier but unprincipled politi- 
cian, in return for the assistance they afforded him in 
conquering the country. 

The Phelipses originally settled in Wales, but in the 
fourteenth century they removed into Somersetshire, 
where they lived for many years at Barrington Court, 
near Ilminster. Montacute House, which is built 
entirely of stone of a rich brown colour found on 
the estate, was commenced in 1550, and as building 
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did not proceed in those days with the rapidity that 
characterises modern times, it was not completed until 
1601; but its durability and the richness of its orna- 
mentation made it a splendid specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture. 

The cost of its erection is said to have been £20,000. 
Its outlines present the form of the Roman letter E, in 
compliment no doubt to Elizabeth; for Sir Edward 
Phelips, by whom it was built, had the good fortune to 
be Sergeant-at Arms to Queen Elizabeth, a position 
which of course did not diminish his loyalty to his 
maiden mistress. He afterwards became Master of 
the Rolls and Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The eastern or principal front of this immense pile 
is 170 feet long, the wings are 28 feet in width, and 
_the whole is as rich as human art could make it with 

mullions, battlements, and all the multiplied creations 
of the Gothic fancy. 

Between each window of the second storey are niches 
occupied by figures in ancient costumes; the chimney- 
shafts present columns of the Doric order. 

The west front is equally handsome, and has the 
addition of a gorgeous screen which was_ brought 
from Clifton Maybank. The arms over the doorway 
also came from the same place, those of Phelips ex- 
cepted. If Sergeant Phelips loved show, he also exer- 
cised hospitality upon a scale of great magnificence, and 
various inscriptions in different parts of the building give 
ample testimony to this. Over the principal entrance is 
the following, dictated by the true spirit of old English 
hospitality :— 

“ Through this wide-opening gate 
jQone come too carly, none veturn too late.” 


Over the north porch the weary traveller is met by 
this pithy and significant invitation— 


“ And pours! mp friend.” 
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And on one of the lodges he will find himself greeted 
by those well-known words, no less expressive of the 
owner's hospitable spirit— 


“ Welcome the coming, 
Speed the parting quest.” 


The building, which is 92 feet high, is divided 
into many and spacious apartments, among which is 
a magnificent banqueting gallery, 189 feet long and 21 
feet wide. 

The hall is a stately apartment, with singing gallery 
and screen, with a decoration in bas-belief which re- 
presents the ancient punishment of “riding the Skim- 
mington.” The drawing-room in the west wing, reached 
by a winding stone staircase, has a rich panelled and 
fretted ceiling and elaborate woodwork, especially a 
splendid doorcase, with the motto “ Hoc Age.” The 
gardens are in the Italian style, with terraces, fountains, 
and domed alcoves, and derive a peculiar beauty from 
the flower-beds, which are very skilfully arranged. 

The present owner and occupant is W. R. Phelips, 
Esq., J.P., who worthily keeps up the ancient prestige 
of this magnificent country mansion. 

In the Civil War, in 1645, Montacute was sacked by 
the Parliamentary forces, and for a short time occupied 
by Cromwell. 

In the church close by are the monuments of the 
Phelipses, one, with effigies, to David Phelips and Anne 
his wife, dated 1484. Adjoining are the remains of 
Montacute Priory, supposed to have been founded by 
William, Earl of Moreton, during the reign of Henry I. 


‘HE ROLDs WHihT Ee HAR ia BIGKWICK’S 
WHITE HART). : 


EADERS of “ Pickwick” who make a pilgri- 

mage to Bath to note the local landmarks con- 

nécted with Charles Dickens’ work, invariably 

bemoan the demolition in 1867 of “the old 
White Hart,” which, prior to that date, stood in Stall 
Street, on the site of the present Grand Pump Room 
Hotel. After Pickwick’s trying ordeal in the historic 
trial of Bardell versus Pickwick, the defendant in the 
action, having been mulcted of a good round sum in 
damages and costs, decided to go to Bath. 

At that time a Mr. Moses Pickwick was an occupant 
of the White Hart at Bath. His grandfather, Eleazer 
Pickwick, was a foundling. Towards the latter end of 
the eighteenth century a lady (so runs the legend) was 
driving through Wick, near Bath, and saw a bundle 
under the hedge ; on looking closer into it, she discovered 
an infant. Being of a kindly disposition, she took the 
child home, and in due time had him christened ‘ Pick- 
wick,” he having been picked up at Wick. He was well 
educated by her, and having a taste for coaching, was 
taken into the service of the White Hart. Here he 
devoted himself to the horse and coaching business, 
and at the time of ‘‘ Boz’s” or “ Mr. Pickwick’s” visit, 
his grandson, Moses, was the actual proprietor of the 
coaches on the road. 

Moses Pickwick became not only the most popular, 
but the most wealthy coach proprietor of his day. In 
later life he lived for a number of years at No. 7 Laura 
Place, owning a farm at Upper Swainswick. His 
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descendants are still living in the neighbourhood of 
Bath. 

When “ Mr. Pickwick,” with his friends “‘ Tupman” 
and ‘‘Snodgrass,” were about making their departure 
from London by the Bath coach, starting from the White 
Horse Cellars, Piccadilly sam Weller ” startled the 
company with a discovery he had made. 

“Tere’s rather a rum go, sir,” says Sam. 

“What?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Chis here, sits rejoined sanines =) itawetysmuch 
afeerd, sir, that the proprietor o this here coach is a 
playin’ some imperence vith us.” 

“How is that) Sam?" =saideMr Pickwick -s “arent 
the names down on the waybill ?” 

“The names is not only down on the vaybill, sir,” 
replied Sam, “but they’ve painted vun on ’em up on the 
door o’ the coach.” 

As Sam spoke he pointed to that part of the coach 
door on which the proprietor's name usually appeared, 
and there, surely enough, in gilt letters of a goodly size, 
was the magic name af PICKWICK. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, quite stag ggered 
by the coincidence. ‘‘What a very extraordinary thing!” 

“Yes; but that ain’t all,’ said Sam, again directing 
his master’s attention to the coach door: “not content 
with writin’ up ‘ Pickwick,’ they puts ‘ Moses’ afore it, 
vich I call addin’ insult to injury.” 

Bathonians claim ‘“ Mr. Pickwick” of fiction as their 
own. Most of the Pickwickian localities can be iden- 
tified. In fact, if the White Hart still existed, there 
would, we believe, have been very little difficulty in 
pointing out the room once occupied by the immortal 
one, and it would have been ‘slept in” by Americans 
and others. 

We can even point out, with a fair amount of cer- 
tainty, the scene of the footman’s “‘swarry.” This in 
the book is described as being in ‘‘a bye-street” turn- 
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ing out of Queen Square, and is now identified as the 
‘“ Beaufort Arms” in Princes Street. 

The only relic of the Old White Hart now existing 
is the figure of the white hart itself, which surmounts 
the wine vaults opposite the Mineral Water Hospital, 
on the Upper Borough Walls. 

The origin of the use of the sign “ White Hart” for 
an inn is a little obscure. 

Sir Halliday Wagstaffe, who was Keeper of the 
Woods and Forests in the reign of Henry VIL, gives 
one account. It appears that the King, feeling disposed 
for a day’s hunting, repaired to the New Forest for that 
purpose. A celebrated white hart, which was called 
Albert, and which was a noble-looking animal, was 
selected for the day’s sport. Albert showed them some 
fine running, and the chase continued till nearly the 
close of the day, when, being hard pressed by the dogs, 
the animal crossed a river near Ringwood, and finally 
stood at bay in a meadow. His pursuers came up just 
at the time the dogs were about to make an end of their 
victim, when the ladies interceded for the noble animal. 
Their intercession was listened to, and the dogs were 
called off and the animal secured. He was taken into 
Ringwood, and a gold collar placed around his neck; he 
was then removed to Windsor, and Halliday Wagstaffe 
was that day knighted in Ringwood. The house of 
entertainment at which the King and his courtiers par- 
took of some refreshment had its sign altered to that of 
the White Hart, and has retained its name to this day. 

Mr. Larwood, in his “ History of Signboards,” gives 
another account of the origin of this sign. 

We have no record when the White Hart, Bath, 
was built, who was its builder or its first occupant. On 
Gilmore’s map of Bath, first published in 1694, we find 
engraved a view of the “ Hart Lodging,” as it originally 
stood, with its gabled roof, capacious porch, and pictur- 
esque Elizabethan windows. At that time the church 
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of St. Mary le Stalle stood nearly opposite. Close by 
stood the Bear Inn, the yard attached to which occupied 
nearly the whole of the thoroughfare now known as 
Union Street. “There was then no direct communication 
between the upper and lower parts of the city except 
through the Bear Yard, the perils of a walk through 
which, in 1771, Smollett in ‘“‘Humphrey Clinker” has 
so well described. 

In 1791 the scheme was formulated for the con- 
struction of Union Street. For the purposes of this 
scheme a piece of ground at the upper part of Stall 
Street, measuring 569 superficial feet, was bought by the 
Corporation from Messrs. Webb and Pickwick, at the 
rate of £3 5s. 114@. per foot; and besides this a sum 
of £2000 was paid to Mr. Pickwick for new-fronting 
his house, the White Hart, and the inconvenience he 
suffered in his business. At that time the White Hart 
was the most important coaching house in the city. 
Mr. Pickwick was one of the largest, if not the largest, 
coach proprietors in the West of England, keeping up- 
wards of 300 horses. There were those living in recent 
years in Bath who could remember seeing twelve four- 
horse coaches in front of the house at one time. Lord 
William Lennox says that the York House and the 
White Hart in the coaching days were models of 
elegance and comfort, and that the Bath coaches were 
famed for their excellent management. Dickens said 
the waiters at the White Hart ‘from their costume 
might be mistaken for Westminster boys, only they 
destroy the illusion by behaving themselves so much 
better.” Here also the local tradesmen and _ leading 
men about town would foregather. Among them at 
their convivial meetings the standing toast was— 


“May the ‘White Hart’ outrun the ‘ Bear,’ 
And make the ‘ Angel’ fly, 
Turn the ‘ Lion’ upside down, 
And drink the ‘ Three Tons’ dry.” 
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The White Hart was considerably damaged at the 
time of the Bristol riots in October 1831. Mainwaring 
says, ‘Groups of the lowest rabble, ripe for plunder, 
consisting chiefly of grown-up boys, were collected at 
the White Hart on Sunday evenings, listening with 
savage satisfaction to the detailed accounts of their 
victorious brethren.” 

Riotous conduct developed, which was _ intensified 
about seven o'clock when Captain Wilkins, of the Bath 
troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, who had been applied to by 
the Bristol magistrates for assistance, arrived in Bath 
to collect his men, and rested at the White Hart. 

Thither he was followed by an increasing mob, who 
greeted him with the most opprobrious epithets. They 
insisted he should not go, and some of the more daring 
of the mob endeavoured to follow him into the White 
Hart, the doors of which were immediately closed. An 
attack was made upon the windows, which were de- 
molished without mercy, many of the frames sharing the 
same fate. A faggot pile was made, shutters torn down, 
and a few enterprising spirits who effected an entrance 
to the premises through the windows were received, not 
by bayonets, but with part of the datterve de cutsene— 
red-hot kitchen-pokers. This had a marked effect upon 
the rioters. Three hundred special constables were 
sworn in, who immediately dispersed the mob, and 
tranquillity was restored about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Three of the rioters were at the following Spring 
Assizes at Wells tried for riotously assembling, found 
guilty, and sentenced to death, but were ultimately trans- 
ported for life. 

In the early part of this century the White Hart was 
for a number of years in the occupation of a Mr. Wood- 
house. It was in 1817 in the joint proprietorship of 
Messrs. Woodhouse, Bishop, and Cooper. Soon after- 
wards the first-named gentleman retired, and some years 
subsequently Mr. Bishop was bought out, receiving as 
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his share of the business about £30,000. Mr. Thomas 
Cooper, senr., remained sole proprietor for several years, 
and was succeeded by his son and a Mr. Luce. Mr. 
Cooper, junr., was eventually left alone in the business, 
and he was succeeded by Mr. Sabin of Coventry. This 
gentleman was the last occupant of the White Hart as 
an hotel, living there about three years, and vacating it 
about 1861. During the interval between that date and 
the year of its demolition in 1867, with the exception of 
two or three temporary occupancies (not as an hotel), 
it had been standing empty. The Second Somerset 
Militia occupied it several times as reading and coffee 
rooms during their training. 

Such in brief is the history as known of the old 
White Hart. Certain distinguished personages used it 
as a place of resort when visiting Bath; but that, as 
Kipling says, is ‘“‘another story.” 


KINGSTON HOUSE (“THE HALL”), 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON 


HY the history of Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
known at various times as the Hon. Miss 
Chudleigh, Mrs. Harvey, the Countess of 
Bristol, and finally as the Duchess of 
Kingston, has not been exploited by the local anti- 
quaries one cannot understand. She was a ‘‘ famous” 
personage, and her residence with the Duke in Bath, 
and at the mansion now known as “The Hall,” at 
Bradford-on-Avon, gives the subject a local interest. 

There was a Kingston House in Bath once, which 
stood on a portion of the site of the new Pump Room 
extension. In its later days it had been the home of a 
privately supported “ Free Library,” which the citizens 
of Bath, in their wisdom, or in the want of it, declined 
to accept as a gift. 

That particular Kingston House, though it had 
served the purpose of a Bath residence for the second 
Duke of Kingston, we do not propose to dilate upon 
just now. We turn rather to the more important 
structure at Bradford-on-Avon. 

It is a beautiful specimen of Jacobean architecture, 
and was chosen as the model of the British Pavilion 
which was erected at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and 
is one of the most remarkable buildings for many miles 
round. It was built for a member of the family of Hall 
—probably one John Hall, head of a family of rich 
clothiers of Bradford—at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. It is a noble specimen of that style of 


architecture, with an abundance of windows, arabesque 
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battlements, and classical details, and may have been 
the work of the same hand as Longleat, of the char- 
acter of which it partakes. The late Canon Jackson 
considered there was little doubt the suggested date 
of its erection, the early part of the seventeenth century, 
was the correct one. There was at an earlier period, 
and no doubt upon the same site, a house belonging 
to the Halls of Bradford, which Leland saw when he 
travelled that way in 1540. John Aubrey, the antiquary, 
in describing the present building as it appeared to 
him in 1670, said of it that “it is the best-built house 
for the quality of a gentleman in Wilts.” 

Many of the enrichments peculiar to it are of 
German invention, artists of that nation having been 
then much in vogue. The excess of window light, 
characteristic of houses of that style, and so remarkable 
in the instance before us, gave occasion to Lord Bacon’s 
observation that such houses are sometimes ‘so full 
of glass that one cannot tell where to become, to be 
out of the sun.” 

The house takes its modern name from Pierrepont, 
the second Duke of Kingston, to whom it passed by 
marriage. It has been known asthe ‘“ Duke’s House,” 
and originally as ‘The Hall,” which name was resumed 
by the present owner, Mr. John Moulton, in 1894. 

Kingston House is perhaps more famous for having 
been occasionally the residence of the famous Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, and the local folk still tell strange tales 
about her eccentricities. The last Duke bequeathed the 
estate to her for her life. Her title to it was afterwards 
disputed in the courts of law, a trial that forms one 
of the most interesting of our many state trials. At 
her death in 1806 the property passed to the Duke's 
nephew, afterwards Earl Manvers. Subsequently the 
old house became sadly out of repair, and its rooms 
were used by hand-loom weavers, who turned the house 
into a tenement dwelling. It was ultimately purchased 
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KINGSTON HOUSE ie 


from its owner, a Mr. Divett, by the late Mr. Stephen 
Moulton, by whom it was most carefully restored. The 
present owner has lovingly carried on the work of 
restoration, both as to the building and as to the 
beautiful surroundings. 

There is some slight reason for believing that the 
Duke of Monmouth lodged at Kingston House during 
one of his progresses amongst the gentlemen of the 


West of England. 


ROMANCE OF ELIZABE DHSGHUDERIGH: 
alias DUCHESS OF KINGSTON 


MONG the ladies of quality who made them- 
A selves conspicuous and famous in the ‘“ good 
old days” when George III. was king, was 
Elizabeth Chudleigh. She has been described 
as “a proud, haughty, and imperious, child,” who grew 
up headstrong and self-willed beyond her fellows. She 
was the daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Chudleigh of 
Chelsea, and was the eldest child of the family. At 
Chelsea she had as a playmate Horace Walpole, who 
was then living there with his father. Colonel Chudleigh 
died early, leaving to his widow the task of educating 
and “bringing out” his young family on a very small 
income. Under these circumstances Mrs. Chudleigh 
appears to have resolved to turn to account her own 
and her husband’s “good connections ’—the best substi- 
tute for money. She hired a house on the outskirts 
of the town, within reach of the rival camps of St. 
James’s and Kensington Palaces; and if she did not 
seek, at all events she found, an opportunity of display- 
ing in high quarters the charms and attractions of her 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth. From a child it is said she 
was distinguished for a brilliancy of wit and repartee, 
and for other qualities which shone more brightly in 
fashionable circles than at home. 

Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, was at this 
time a great favourite of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and the Princess (the father and mother of George I].). 
The Chudleighs knew Mr. Pulteney and his wife, and 
Elizabeth, through their interest, was appointed, when 
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only just eighteen, one of the maids of honour to the 
Princess. Mr. Pulteney took an almost paternal interest 
in the clever girl, and encouraged her to improve her 
education, which had been somewhat neglected, and made 
her his amanuensis and constant correspondent. To 
him she would read aloud, and, although her volatile 
disposition prevented her from ever seriously applying 
herself to study, she gained sufficient superficial infor- 
mation to enable her to fulfil her own avowed aim of 
being on all subjects, whether she wrote or spoke, 
“short, clear, and surprising.” 

It has been aptly said of her that had she lived in 
our days she would probably have become a _ lady 
novelist ; as it was, she played a vé/e of her own choos- 
ing, acting out a romance instead of writing one. With 
such a pupil even so grave a statesman as Pulteney 
could laugh and amuse himself, for she had always 
plenty of small talk at command. 

In her station, with a pretty face, fine figure, and 
much ready wit to recommend her, Miss Chudleigh soon 
became a general favourite with the Court at Leicester 
Fields, among whom she could laugh and sing and play 
a part in the miniature theatre as well as any. A host 
of admirers sprang up around her, some with coronets in 
possession, others with titles in prospect. Among those 
who were struck with her beauty and fascination was the 
Duke of Hamilton, who subsequently wedded one of the 
beautiful Miss Gunnings. The Duke proposed and was 
accepted, and it seemed as if she were about to attain 
the summit of her ambition, the ducal strawberry leaves, 
when the machinations of a meddlesome relative dashed 
the cup of happiness from her lips. 

Like many another young lady’s heart, that of Miss 
Chudleigh, if she had one, was caught on the rebound. 
Among the daily visitors of her meddlesome relative, 
Mrs. Hammer, was a young naval officer, the Honour- 
able Augustus Hervey, of whom Mrs. Hammer was 
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very fond, and whom she had, for some inscrutable 
reason, decided should become the husband of her 
niece. It was artfully suggested that Hervey was an 
ultimate remainder to the Earldom of Bristol. The bait 
—with a Countess’s coronet in prospect—took. She 
consented in an evil hour to become the wife of Mr. 
Hervey, but as neither she nor her husband could 
afford the loss of her place at Court, it was settled that 
the marriage should be private, and afterwards kept a 
secret. 

Captain Hervey was devoid of any qualities that 
could ensure attachment or esteem, and within forty- 
eight hours of the marriage ceremony the bride and 
bridegroom parted. She often expressed the sentiment 
that ‘her misery began with the arrival of Mr. Hervey 
in England, and the greatest joy that she experienced 
was the news of his departure.” She herself visited the 
Continent, where ‘‘shameless dissipation,’ according to 
one authority, marked her career while entertained by 
the various foreign courts. On returning to England 
and resuming her attendance upon the Princess of 
Wales, she continued to be the attraction of the 
Court. 

Her marriage with Captain Hervey, however, per- 
petually annoyed her, and to destroy all trace of it, she 
with a party of friends visited the parish where it had 
been celebrated, and tore out the record of the marriage. 
Subsequently, Captain Hervey becoming Earl of Bristol 
by the death of his father, and a rumour prevailing that 
he was in a declining state of health, Miss Chudleigh, 
now Countess of Bristol, hoping to be soon a wealthy 
dowager, obtained the restoration of the entry in the 
register. Fortune, however, was against her, as the 
Earl, her husband, took it into his head to recover his 
health and strength. On the strength of the axiom 
that ‘‘vice is not vice in a duchess,” and there being no 
one to ‘forbid the banns,” in March 1769 she publicly 
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married Evelyn Pierrepont, Duke of Kingston, a not 
very wise old gentleman, who was somewhat of an 
invalid, and whose death might be expected, in the 
course of nature, at no distant date. 

Lord Bristol obligingly gave the lady the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a divorce, which she availed herself of. 
Having married the Duke of Kingston, she had gained 
the height of her ambition, and a giddy height she 
found it. The Duke very kindly and conveniently lived 
long enough to establish her fairly in the eyes of the 
world as his Duchess, and then “died and slept with 
his fathers.” It was found, however, that although 
his Grace had by will bequeathed to her his entire 
property, it was upon condition she should never marry 
again. 

The Duchess then plunged into a life that exposed 
her to public censure, and drove her to foreign travel. 
Her escapades abroad were startling and vivid,’ and 
included a contemplated marriage with a bogus prince, 
who was apprehended as a swindler, and committed 
suicide in prison. A trial threatened at home by the 
heirs of the Duke of Kingston brought her back to 
London, but only after obtaining the funds from her 
banker for her journey by the display of a pistol. Just 
then she was ridiculed by Foote, under the title of 
Lady Kitty Crocodile, in a comedy entitled ‘A Trip to 
Calais.” The trial going against her, she had to run 
the gauntlet of a second trial for bigamy. Prior to the 
day of trial, with the purpose of rousing the men in her 
cause, she scandalised the purer portion of creation by 
appearing at a London masked ball in the character 
of “Iphigenia,” ‘almost in the unadorned simplicity 
of nature.” 

Bath experienced, in a small way, the effects of her 
vagaries. Her life in Bath included a conflict with two 
chairmen and a dispute with her landlady, good Mrs. 
Hodgkinson, to whom, after refusing to pay for a 
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month’s lodging, she presented a piece of plate worth 
ten times the amount. She was a lady endowed 
perhaps with a good and noble disposition, but these 
were accompanied with a high and proud spirit and 
strong passions, 


ROMAN TEMPLES AT BATH (RESTORED) 


LD writers on Bath have claimed for it great 
antiquity, and in some cases were not above 
working into a mythical tale the part that 
King Bladud played in its early history. We 
are told by one such that Bladud was the son and suc- 
cessor of the British king, Hudibras. Bladud was a 
busy man. He was tall and strong, rich and powerful. 
He was master of the black art, and conversed with 
the devil, who told him whatever he wanted to know. 
This same Bladud, when king, made the hot waters of 
Bath through magic skill. A ‘cunning stone,” as big 
as a tree, was laid in the welling spring, and that made 
the water hot and healed the sick people. Hard by 
the bath he built a temple in honour of the heathen 
goddess Minerva. In this temple a continual fire was 
kept burning by order of the king in her honour: this 
was widely known, and Bladud’s fame spread abroad. 
He was for ever devising some new wonder, and by- 
and-by he announced that he was about to fly in the 
air like a bird, and that all his people should behold 
him. He had wings made, which proved his own de- 
struction. He set out for the capital, and a great multi- 
tude of his people accompanied him. He fitted on his 
pinions, and mounted in the air, with a strong and bold 
flight. But lo! he fell in with contrary winds, and his 
strength failed, the strings snapped, his rigging got out 
of order, and down he fell. He pitched on the roof of 
Apollo’s temple. This is the record of one authority. 
The other legend, with which we are better ac- 
quainted, is that of Bladud and the swine. This, 


appealing to greater popularity, because of its varied 
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embellishments by the chroniclers of the period, has 
been the more accepted tale. 

This narrative relates how Bladud, being afflicted 
with leprosy, was turned out of Court, and became 
engaged to a swineherd at Keynsham; how the herd 
caught the disorder, took flight, forded the Avon at the 
place known to this day as Swineford, and cured them- 
selves in the hot swamps of the valley of Ague Sols. 
This legend was only completed in modern times by a 
whimsical poet, who said Bladud was 

‘“‘Vex’d at the brutes alone possessing 
What ought to be a common blessing : 
He drove them thence in mighty wrath, 
And built the stately town of Bath. 

The hogs, thus banished by the prince, 
HAVE Liv’D IN BRISTOL EVER SINCE.” 

We give with this article a representation of the 
old Roman temples in Bath, restored and in position as 
estimated by Samuel Lysons in 1802, when he published 
his work on the temples and other Roman antiquities 
discovered at Bath. The more important-looking struc- 
ture on the left of the view represents the Temple of 
Minerva. The smaller structure on the immediate left 
of this building is a temple, or chapel, dedicated to Sul 
or Sulminerva. The principal buildings in Roman 
times appear to have stood around the space now 
occupied by the Abbey Churchyard. The Temple of 
Minerva itself stood—so the ancient authorities say— 
where now the Abbey Church stands. 

Rome was in many matters regarding material com- 
fort and public health in advance of modern Europe. 

For instance, in the supply of good drinking water 
and in the construction of public baths: in these matters 
we are now only going over the same ground as ancient 
Rome. That city, and indeed all the Roman colonies, 
were well supplied with water, often brought from a 
distance at a vast expense. The remains of the public 
and private baths in Rome and in the other large towns 
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are on a scale quite beyond anything attempted in 
modern times. The various classic authors give abun- 
dant evidence of the extent and variety of the baths of 
the Romans, which included the cold water cure as well 
as vapour and sulphur baths. But it was pre-eminently 
hot bathing, in its various forms of heated air, hot 
vapour, and hot water, of which the Romans were so 
fond. They had borrowed the idea from the Greeks, 
and they improved on their simpler arrangements. 
From the earliest ages, indeed, all peculiarities of smell, 
of taste, or of temperature in the wells attracted the 
attention of mankind; and, like all things that were 
unusual and incapable of ready explanation, they were 
referred to the immediate influence of the gods. The 
idea of a local deity dwelling in the spring is well illus- 
trated by the fact of the word ¢ympha—‘ water '—being 
only a variety of zympha, or water goddess. 

The Romans carried their fondness for baths with 
them to distant countries, and wherever they found hot 
springs they built baths or therme. Remains of such 
have been found in countless places in Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, and in this country, amongst them our own 
Bath or Ague Solts. 

The ancients did not resort to their baths merely for 
the purpose of ablution or health; they went also to 
meet their friends in the porches or inner rooms, to hear 
the latest news and to plan fresh amusements. 

And here, too, literary people assembled, and poets 
endeavoured to find hearers for their latest works. 
Often in the neighbourhood of the baths were schools 
for wrestling, for various games at ball, theatres, and 
arenas for the fights of gladiators and of wild beasts. It 
was this character of baths as places of amusement that 
led to their being placed, in common with theatres, under 
the ban of the early Christians. 

After the first two centuries our notices of bath life 
become very scanty, and the denunciations by some of 
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the Early Fathers of its vicious excesses are interesting 
At a slightly later period Celsus, writing against Chris- 
tianity, says that Christians believe that hot springs 
arise from the tears of fallen angels; to which Origen 
replies that such a thing had never been read or even 
heard of in the churches of God. 

Not from any particular unwillingness on the part 
of the early Christians to adopt the sacred or medicinal 
fountains, but more from their objections to the frightful 
abuses of the hot baths, were they interdicted. 

There came a time of general decay of baths through- 
out Europe. For some eight hundred years or more we 
hear little of bath life, but enough to show they were 
still to some extent frequented. In 1138,a small leper 
hospital was founded by a bishop at Bath, and about 
that time Gilbertus recommended its waters in certain 
diseases. Roman remains were discovered here more 
than a century ago, and more recent discoveries show 
that those wonderful colonists had turned to good use 
the hot waters in this Roman station. 

Our chief early notice of them is Bishop Beckington’s 
threat of fine and excommunication against those who 
entered the baths without any clothing, issued in the 
year 1450. 

In 1562 was published Dr. William Turner’s work 
on ‘‘The Nature and Property of the Waters of Bath.” 
In this work Dr. Turner thought it was his duty to offer 
to his readers some of the very good and necessary 
things he had learned abroad. 

Dr. John Jones followed in 1572 with his ‘Briefe 
Discourse” on the Buxton and Bath waters. In 1663 
the Court visited Bath, where, according to De Gram- 
mont, they enjoyed every kind of diversion with avidity. 
Diaries, journals, and other memorials of visits to Bath 
are on record, covering various periods from this time to 
the visit of Queen Anne in 1703, from whence dates the 
modern revival of the city and its waters. 


DYRHAM MANOR-HOUSE 


N the southern corner of Gloucestershire, and near 

to the heights of Lansdown, lies the quaint little 
village of Dyrham. It is approached from Lans- 
down by way of the Grenville monument. 

Leaving the road to Wick on the left, and passing 
“ Battlefields” on the right, we ascend an incline called 
“Freezing Lane,” and pursuing our journey across Tog 
Hill, nearly eight miles from Bath, we reach the out- 
skirts of Dryham Park. 

The earliest record we have of Dryham, anciently 
known as Deorham, and the famous battle fought there, 
is found in the few words of the ‘“ English Chronicle,” 
under date 577: ‘‘ Now Cuthwine ancl Ceawlin fought 
with the Britons, and three kings they slew... in 
the place that is called Deethamn? And it is further 
stated they took three cities—Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Bath. If the battle of Deorham marks an epoch 
in the “making of England,” it certainly does so in 
the history of the West of England, and even more 
especially in the English Gloucestershire and English 
Bath. 

The battle was fought by Wessex men, and the re- 
sult gave Wessex a leading position among the English 
kingdoms. The battle was fought on Gloucestershire 
ground, and gave Gloucestershire, which at that time 
included Bath, a new race, a new language, new 
laws, and new institutions. The earlier landings of 
the West Saxons in Southampton waters were mere 
plundering raids. The first landing with a view to 
definite conquest was in 514; they pushed up the Itchen, 
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plundered Winchester, and it took them from 514 to 
577, or over fifty years, to march from Winchester 
to Deorham and Bath. Over the oolitic hills surround- 
ing Bath, the chalk range of the Wiltshire Downs are 
the prominent and picturesque feature of the eastern 
landscape. From their settlement the West Saxons 
had long looked across to the Bath hills as a barrier 
to be scaled in order to win a new land beyond. This 
great step in the ‘‘making of England” was now to 
be accomplished, and the battle of Deorham was the 
means of its accomplishment.. 

Authorities differ in opinion as to the object of 
this great Saxon march; but whatever it might have 
been, it was in the direction of Bath, and resulted in 
its capture, along with the sister cities of Cirencester 
and Gloucester. 

The British provincials coming forth from the mag- 
nificent temples and luxurious baths of Bath in defence 
of their city were powerless. Magnificence and luxury 
had to give way to the uncultured will of the Teuton, 
and the blood of the conqueror of Deorham has, with 
but few interruptions, flowed through the veins of all 
our ruling princes to this day. 

Dyrham Camp occupies a projecting point of Hinton 
Hill, in the parish of Dyrham, three miles south of 
Chipping Sodbury, and about seven miles north of 
Bath. 

Nestling at the foot of a hill is the little village of 
Dyrham, with its ancient church and manor-house. 

The church is dedicated to St. Peter. The arcade 
between the nave and the north aisle is of Early Eng- 
lish work, and is generally attributed to the thirteenth 
century. The rest of the building is of the Perpendicular 
period. The font is square and of Norman work. In 
the east window is some ancient glass, consisting of 
four figures. There is a large monument, with canopy, 
to George Wynter, who died in 1581. There are also 
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monuments and brasses to various members of the 
Bathwayt, Russell, and Weare families. 

The large brass to Sir Maurice Russell and Isabel 
his wife, r401, is one of the earliest of the Gloucester- 
shire brasses. 

According to the Domesday Book, Dyrham was 
held by Aluric the Saxon in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, and was given by William the Conqueror to 
Widen. 

Afterwards it came to the Barons of Newmarch, 
and about a.p. 1200, by marriage, to the Russells ; 
from them it passed by marriage to the Dennises. 
On the wall of the porch of the church will be 
noticed the coat of arms of Sir Gilbert Dennis, 
who married the daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Maurice Russell. Dyrham was sold by the Dennises 
in 1570 to George Wynter, brother of Sir W. Wynter, 
of Lydney. His great-grandson, John, left an only 
daughter and heiress, Mary, who in 1686 married 
William Blathwayt, Secretary of War under James II. 
and William IIJ., and the estate has remained in the 
Blathwayt family to the present date. 

In 1698 William Blathwayt built the east side of the 
old manor-house ‘after a design of the ingenious Mr. 
Talmen.” It is a fair specimen of the characteristic 
country mansions of the period. It is a fine building of 
the Restoration period, and touches the ancient church, 
standing to the west of it, and is so situated under the 
hill, which rises immediately behind it, that the deer 
sporting in the park close to it are, in some instances. 
higher than the roof of the house. Among the paintings 
which it contains are the frescoes by Cassali from Font- 
hill Abbey, which were obtained for the original Bath 
Theatre Royal, situated in Beaufort Square, but which 
were removed hither when it was found that the smoke 
and the heat of the building were spoiling them. 

A family romance is centred around the persons of 
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the William Blathwayt above referred to and Mary his 
wife. It is related in the family that Mary Wynter had 
a suitor for her hand, a member of an old English county 
family, whose estate was some miles on the other side of 
the city of Bath, and is still occupied by a descendant of 
the same family. During a visit of this suitor to Dyrham, 
he met, also on a visit, a young gentleman, William 
Blathwayt by name, who then held an appointment 
about the Court. In a very short time the young 
country squire was led to suspect that the courtier found 
more favour in the eyes of Miss Wynter than he did, 
and he determined to put an end to his suspicions in 
rather a summary manner; for being out one day in 
the park with his supposed rival, for the ostensible object 
of shooting a fat buck, he managed to put a bullet 
through the hand of his companion. Although the 
occurrence passed off as an accident, it was shrewdly 
guessed fo have been intended to have had a fatal 
character. It had, however, the result of showing the 
squire that he was no longer a welcome guest at Dyrham, 
while the young courtier, under the kind nursing of 
Miss Wynter, soon recovered from his wound and 
married the heiress. 


THE ORANGE GROVE, 1757 


HE view of the Orange Grove accompanying 

this article, as it appeared about 1757, is from a 

hand-painted fan of the period. Fans in the 

hands of the courtly dames and fair maidens 
who then frequented the walks and rooms of Bath 
served various purposes. Not the least interesting use 
they were put to was that of depicting Watteau-like 
scenes from sylvan glades or fashionable throngs from 
city life. During the eighteenth century much of the 
luxurious ornamentation of the day was bestowed on 
fans. The frames were made of mother-of-pearl or 
ivory, carved with extraordinary skill in France, Italy, 
England, and other countries. The fans were painted 
from designs of Boucher, Watteau, Lancret, and other 
famous artists. The author has in his possession several 
Bath views taken from these interesting and fashionable 
appendages. About the period we are interested in the 
fan was in high fashion. 


“The peeping fan in modern times shall rise, 
Through which unseen the female ogle flies ; 
This shall in temples the shy maid conceal, 
And shelter love beneath devotion’s veil ; 
Gay France shall make the fan her artists’ care, 
And with the costly trinklet arm the fair.” 


The gay throng and incidents of the Orange Grove 
gave interesting matter for very characteristic scenes on 
the hand-painted fans of that time. 

The Grove by day was a busy sight. Arriving in 


the lacquered and nail-decorated sedan-chair, the dame 
te K 
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or fair damsel, bepatched and powdered, would meet 
the company then at “The Bathe.” During her stay 
her sedan-chair would wait her pleasure in the eastern 
Corner, of thes Grove 


“Tt has waited by portals where Garrick has played ; 
It has waited by Heidegger’s ‘Grand Masquerade ;’ 
For my Lady Codille, for my Lady Bellair, 

It has waited and waited, that old sedan-chair ! ” 


Occasionally, in the early morn, the Grove has been 
the scene of more than one duel of importance, and it is 
even said that Beau Nash’s predecessor in the office 
of M.C. (Captain Webster) here met his~end after a 
short but fierce encounter with an abler swordsman than 
himself. 

Nassau House, within the gateway and railings on 
the east side of the Grove, we have already dwelt upon. 
There is no need of saying more than that its origin, 
architecture, and interesting if not historic surroundings, 
called for it a better fate than to be ruthlessly demolished 
for the purpose of obtaining a suitable approach to a 
modern hotel. 

To the right of Nassau House was an opening lead- 
ing to the “ford” or ferry to the other side of the river. 
Farther on are the houses that were once in the occupa- 
tion of John Montagu, fifth Earl of Sandwich. 

- On the south side of the Grove we see the long row 
of quaint old houses in their original state, of which 
the “ modern-antique” abortion now there gives us no 
adequate comprehension. 

The earliest map showing a garden or “grove” to 
the east of the Abbey is that of Speed’s, dated 1610. 
The ground hereabout was then called ‘‘The Abbey 
Garden,” and in the centre of a grove of trees stood a 


pedestal surmounted with a statue, probably a represen- 
tation of King Bladud. 


1 See the first article in this volume. 
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The so-called ‘‘ Jones’s Map ” of an earlier date gives 
no representation of trees, either here or anywhere else 
within the walls of the city. 

Gilmore’s Survey of 1694 shows to the east and south 
of the Abbey “laid out” grounds, called the “ Abbey 
Garden,” those to the east being divided from those 
on the south by “ The Old Bowling Green.” In this 
survey, immediately facing the eastern entrance of 
the Abbey are shown enclosed grounds called ‘“ The 
_ Gravel Walks.” These were planted with trees, and on 
the western and southern sides of these ‘“ walks” were 
also trees in what was then called the “ Miter Green.” 
The “Gravel Walks” and “ Miter Green” of those days 
form our present Orange Grove. 

Strachey’s Map of Somersetshire (1732) has a plan 
of Bath, and shows for the first time the ‘ Grove” 
planted with trees. 

In Wood's Survey of Bath, 1735, we find it described 
as the ‘Orange Grove.” It is there represented with 
several rows of trees, in the centre of which is the 
obelisk erected in 1734 by Nash, from the design of 
William Borlase, the historian of Cornwall. Borlase 
came to Bath in 1730 to seek benefit from the Bath 
waters, under the care of a friend and relation, Dr. 
William Oliver. 

Until the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
when the value of her mineral waters was recognised 
once more, the ancient city of Bath had scarcely over- 
stepped the limits prescribed for her by the Roman 
furrow. But once brought into notice, her fame spread 
quickly. She has become, writes Dr. Oliver, ‘‘the 
universal hospital, not only of this, but of other nations, 
and hither the physicians sent their patients when they 
knew no longer what to do with them. A club-house 
was founded; street was added to street, and square 
to square. The Prince of Orange came, and departed 
with a new lease of life. Orange Grove, then the chief 
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place of fashionable amusement, was called after his 
name.” 

About 1830 the trees in the Grove were removed, 
and a roadway made round a circular enclosed plot of 
ground in the centre. It was in the neighbourhood of 
the old Grove that Beau Nash was supposed to have 
once met some ladies, and asking one of them, who was 
crooked, whence she came, she replied, “ Straight from 
London.” ‘Confound me, madam,” said he; “ then 
you must have been damnably ward by the way.” 

She soon, however, had ample revenge. Sitting the 
following evening in one of the rooms on the Lower 
Walk, Nash once more joined her company, and with a 
sneer and a bow asked her if she knew her Bible and 
the history of Tobit and his dog: could she tell him the 
name-of Tobitis dog?” “Yes, sir, ssays she, = “hie mame 
was Nash, and an impudent dog he was.” 
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HOUGH the county of Somerset abounds in 

ancient court and manor-houses, Clevedon 

Court is unquestionably one of the most 

beautiful and interesting, exhibiting a noble 
simplicity and correctness of style. 

There is a calm dignity and tranquil repose character- 
ising this ancient structure, which arrests the interest of 
the stranger, whilst its antiquity and the extreme beauty 
of its natural surroundings combine to make it a place 
well deserving a visit. 

The “Court,” as it is familiarly termed by Clevedo- 
nians, lies beneath the Court Hill, on the Bristol road, 
about one mile from the Clevedon Railway Station. 

Our view, representing the south front, is from a 
drawing by Lady Elton, and shows the Court as it 
appeared in 1838. 

It 1s-a house of the period of Edward Il.) or the 
first half of the fourteenth century, much altered and 
added to, and with parts rebuilt. Glancing at the front 
elevation, we notice the two Elizabethan gables on the 
west; the old tower or turret next to those gables; the 
projecting rooms, in the upper one of which will be seen 
the tracery of the square window; the broad recess 
overlooked by the hall window ; the entrance porch ; the 
beautiful Elizabethan gable adjoining, and the old kitchen 
on the east. Entering the Court, we take notice of the 
old grooves for the portcullis on each side of the door- 
way. 

On the right, close to the fourteenth-century door- 


way, visitors ascend the tower by means of steep stone 
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steps, There are four turrets in all, which were origin- 
ally much more prominent before the large exten- 
sion of the Court House by its former occupants, the 
Wakes. 

Descending, the visitor enters the fourteenth-century 
doorway fronting the porch, and notices on the right the 
three doorways which stamp the date of this part of the 
Court. On the left is the entrance to the Great Hall, 
screened by a thin wall. The centre and largest of the 
three doorways is now the approach to an oak staircase 
leading to the “ Minstrel Gallery,” which overlooks the 
Great Hall. 

The height of the ancient kitchen, which reached 
from the ground to the roof, has now been reduced by 
the introduction of servants’ bedrooms. 

Looking out of the windows at the back, especially 
in summer time, the view is charming. There is a 
window looking into the hall from the ‘‘ Lady’s Bower,” 
which is a genuine fourteenth-century window. Other 
doorways, windows, and rooms at the Court will appeal to 
the antiquary. Principal among these are to be noted 
the ‘‘Red Room,” the library, the oratory and the 
drawing-room. The “Oak Room” has the reputation 
of being haunted. The ghost is said to be that of a 
cobbler; not at all an interesting spectre. The room 
over the ‘‘Oak Room” is small, and the entrance to it is 
built up. The family do not intend opening it, as the 
cobbler might be affronted, and there is no wish to do 
anything that would leave the Court destitute of its 
ghostly visitant. 

Under the careful supervision of Major C. E. Davis, 
of Bath, in 1862, a large portion of the west front was 
removed, and the whole of it rebuilt or altered. <A 
disastrous fire in 1882 destroyed a considerable portion 
of the modern part of the mansion. This has since been 
rebuilt. 

The name of Elton is well known to the art world in 
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connection with the “Elton ware,” invented and manu- 
factured by Sir Edmund Harry Elton, the present occu- 
pant of Clevedon Court. 

In earlier life the income of the inventor was not 
very extensive, and to augment it he utilised a common 
sort of fusible bluish clay found in the neighbourhood of 
his home, and for a number of years made a profit of 
4250 from the ware produced in his pottery. The 
decorations are formed of the same kind of clay, coloured 
by the addition of various oxides. A distinguishing 
characteristic of this ware is that the decoration is never 
repeated, no two pieces being done alike. Sir Edmund 
employs no workman who has ever worked in any other 
pottery than his own, his assistants, who are natives of 
Clevedon, having been trained by himself. The present 
baronet succeeded to the title and property in 1883, on 
the death of his uncle, Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, who 
eitraseyler forebath iromeros 7 10-1550, 

Sir Edmund is the eighth baronet, and was the High 
Sheriff of the county in 1895. He was born in 1846, and 
married in 1868 his first cousin, Mary Agnes, daughter 
Of Sit? alien ton, his predecessor, 

The grounds of Clevedon Court are open to the 
public every Thursday between two and five o’clock. 
Visitors are required to write their names in a book 
kept at the entrance lodge, or to leave their cards. 

Of immediate interest to our subject is the fact that 
the old parish church close by contains interesting 
memorials of various members of the Elton and Hallam 
families, the most important being the one to Arthur 
Henry Hallam, Tennyson’s intimate friend and acquaint- 
ance. In early as well as in later life, Hallam showed 
a sweet disposition, a marked thoughtfulness, and a 
great power of learning. At Cambridge he formed 
the intimacy with Tennyson made memorable in the 
immortal “In Memoriam.” In writing these beautiful 
stanzas the poet must have wandered with loving interest 
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over the many spots in Clevedon sacred to himself and 
his dead friend. 

The remains of Hallam are buried in the chancel of 
Clevedon Church, a spot selected by his father, the 
historian and critic, not only from the connection of 
kindred, but on account of its beautiful situation on 
the hill that overlooks the Bristol Channel. 

On this hill one can rest and fully enter into the 
sentiment of Tennyson’s lines :— 


“ Break! break!! break!!! 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill: 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still !” 


FON WHILE ABBEY HE W lab SHIRE 
RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM BECKFORD 


Four years prior to the Restoration the family of 

Beckford filled a high position among the gentry 

of England. {In those days the spirit which 
prompted adventure in foreign lands was very strong in 
these islands. 

Colonel Peter Beckford, among other gentlemen, set 
out for the newly conquered island of Jamaica, and the 
improvement in his private fortune kept pace with the 
rapid development of resources which took place as soon 
as the island fell into the hands of the British. 

He died in 1710, possessed of immense wealth, after 
having ably served Charles II. as President of the 
Council, and William II]. as Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces in Jamaica. His eldest son, Peter Beckford, was 
Speaker of the House of Assembly. He increased his 
fortune by a rich marriage, and his children allied them- 
selves to the noblest families in the land. William, the 
celebrated Lord Mayor of London, was the Speaker’s 
eldest surviving son. 

Wealthy and popular, he loved England too well to 
dwell amid tropical scenes. 

He purchased Fonthill-Gifford, an ancient manor of 
the Mervyns, and when, in 1755, the old manorial 
residence was destroyed by fire, he determined upon the 
erection of a mansion worthy of his fortune. The ex- 
penditure of £150,000 placed him in possession of a 
house grand in its proportions and beautiful in internal 
decoration. The centre was adorned with a splendid 
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portico, expanding on each side into spacious and hand- 
some wings, connected by corridors with the main 
building. 

Here for fifteen years the powerful Alderman resided 
in great state, but died in 1770, in the zenith of his 
popularity. 

He had married a lady of ancient and illustrious 
family, Maria, daughter and co-heiress of the Hon. 
George Hamilton, M.P., and granddaughter of James, 
sixth Earl of Abercorn, by whom he left at his decease 
one son, called after his own name. This son could 
never conceal the pride and pleasure he found in his 
Hamilton descent. 

Born on the 29th September 1759, he was only ten 
years old at his father’s death, and when he became of 
age in 1780 he found himself possessed of an immense 
fortune, which had been greatly increased by the accumu- 
lations of a long minority, a name known from one end 
of England to the other, and the fine seat of Fonthill- 
Gifford. Two years later he wedded Lady Margaret 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Aboyne. 

His precocity and talent for satire was evinced early 
by his ‘“ History of Extraordinary Painters,” published 
to indulge his humour at the expense of the old house- 
keeper at Fonthill, who told curious and extraordinary 
anecdotes of her master’s pictures. He wrote ‘“ Vathek” 
at a single sitting of three days and two nights. 

The younger Beckford was of most extraordinary 
temper, of talents great but wayward, and of wild imagi- 
nation. He was ambitious. His father had been for 
some time a king among his faithful lieges of the City, 
and his son could not brook to be known only as the 
heir of such a father. For the contests and victories of 
Parliamentary life, for courting or leading the populace, 
he was not fitted. The difficulties which encountered 
him in his search after celebrity in England, where so 
many others were as wealthy and so many were more 
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noble, drove him from his native land to the southern 
countries of Europe. 

All Europe knew his name and wondered at his 
wealth, and the wild splendour in which he lavished it 
around him. But singular and picturesque as is the 
short history of his Portuguese mansion, it is with his 
Wiltshire property we are the more concerned. When 
Beckford returned to England, the house erected at so 
much expense by his father was a fine example of an 
English country seat of the highest class. But there 
were those in other districts, belonging to other men, 
which were of similar dimensions, fitted up in the same 
style—and Beckford must have none to rival him. This 
was in 1796. The imagination of ‘ Vathek” seemed to 
take substance, and ten years afterwards Fonthill Abbey 
was sufficiently advanced towards completion to permit 
its lord to take up his residence in it. Fonthill-Gifford 
was then consigned to the hammer. Ona lofty eminence 
in the vicinity, the singularly magnificent erection of his 
eccentric genius now reared its pinnacled crest. It was 
built after the plan of the richest of the abbeys of bye- 
gone days, and like them its foundations were in the 
form of a cross. 

From about the centre of the pile of buildings sprung 
the tower. This was the Abbey’s distinguishing feature, 
and the elaborately ornamental structure attained the 
great height of 278 feet, The great hall was seventy- 
eight feet high, whilst its length was only ten feet less. 
The great western doorway was of remarkable dimen- 
sions, reaching the height of thirty-one feet; and the 
other portions of this extraordinary structure were not 
inferior in comparative dimensions to those particularised. 
Having resolved to erect this palace, no delay was 
permitted. Night was no longer a season of rest at 
Fonthill. Countless torches shed their lurid light around 
the rising walls, and the busy hum of labour was heard 


both day and night. 
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Even work in progress at Windsor Castle had to 
cease for awhile, that the workmen might adorn Beck- 
ford’s Abbey. Husbandry in the neighbourhood had to 
stand still; that there might be no lack of horses or 
waggons at Fonthill. And what, after all, was the gain? 
Beckford amazed the public: his palace, his character, 
his talents, his riches, were the wonder of the moment. 
At the close of ten years he was able to take up his 
habitation in an unfinished palace, which he was only to 
possess for fifteen years. With thick woods and lofty 
fences he kept at a distance from him that vulgar world 
to astonish which he ruined himself. He spared no 
expense to appropriate all the most costly curiosities 
and objects of vertu, with which he crowded the walls, 
and upon which no eyes but their master’s were ever 
(willingly) permitted to gaze. 

In 1796 he commenced this erection of his brilliant 
fancy; in 1807 he first inhabited it; in 1822 he sold it 
for £340,000, and all the articles of vertu and taste 
which he had spent these years in accumulating were 
sold by auction in 1823. Such was the curiosity excited 
by the sale, which lasted for thirty-seven days, that of 
the catalogues admitting to the view, and which were 
charged one guinea each, over eight thousand copies 
were sold. It is generally believed that the decision 
thus unexpectedly come to by Beckford, and which 
transferred the property to others, was the unavoidable 
result of very serious pecuniary difficulties. 

It was found impossible for him to continue the lord 
of these majestic halls, where his retinue and expenditure 
were on the scale of a prince’s household. He then 
settled at Bath; of which more anon. 


' Our view gives a representation of the west and north fronts of the 
Abbey as it appeared in 1823, and is from a drawing by John Martin. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD’S BATH RESIDENCE, 
20 LANSDOWN CRESCENT 


HEN William Beckford was driven by mis- 
fortune from the Abbey at Fonthill, he 
retired to Bath, and he restricted, if he did 
not lose, his love of pomp and magnificence. 

His collection was the choicer for enforced economy ; 
the new tower which arose upon Lansdown Hill was at 
once more stable and more elegant than Wyatt's un- 
sightly creation at Fonthill, 

Beckford, like Vathek, must build towers or bid 
palaces rise to heaven. The gigantic tower at Font- 
hill collapsed, but not until death had removed the 
architect beyond the reach of rumour and reproach. 
It was built upon foundations so insecure that time and 
the winds of heaven were sufficient to destroy it soon 
after Beckford’s disposal of the property. On Lansdown, 
as at Fonthill, his love of animals, which rendered all 
field sports distasteful, separated him completely from 
the country gentlemen who were his neighbours. 

Beckford never performed an awkward duty awk- 
wardly. Everything he ventured upon was sudden, 
distinguished, and unexpected. The world, jealous of 
his wealth, recoiled before the bitterness of his tongue, 
the imperiousness of his vengeance. When a certain 
Duchess would have sought his hand for her daughter, 
he gave her such a lesson as avarice and ill-breeding 
have seldom received. While still at Fonthill he invited 
her there, and put everything in order as for a royal 
visit. He dazzled her cupidity by an extravagant dis- 
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play, and determined that she should never set eyes 
upon him. The servants treated her with an eager 
obsequiousness, yet gave uncertain replies to her con- 
stant query, “ Shall I see Mr. Beckford to-day?” Ever 
hopeful, ever greedy, the Duchess remained six or 
seven days in the hospitable, tenantless mansion, and 
returned to London furious against the man who, with- 
out a word spoken, had foiled her enterprise. 

He lived his whole life amiable and aloof. His 
house was his distraction, his collection his society. On 
Lansdown no park separated his windows from the 
world’s eye. On the heights of Lansdown, to the north 
of the city, Beckford erected his new “paradise.” He 
was still the fortunate possessor of countless treasures, 
from the best of which even disaster could not separate 
him, and it is recorded to his credit that though neces- 
sity forced him to sell his pictures, he never, till his 
death, parted with a book. When Fonthill was taken 
from him, he shrugged his shoulders, and bought prints 
instead of oil-paintings. Nor did he ever appear more 
honourable than at the moment of his ruin. 

The scholar, who had never known a moment’s bore- 
dom in his life, found as much pleasure in Bath as at 
Fonthill. Miserable without a tower, he instantly com- 
menced the edifice that looks down to-day from Lans- 
down heights. This tower, though but one hundred 
feet high, he said was a necessity, since his com- 
paratively ‘‘slender” house in Lansdown Crescent 
afforded an incomplete prospect ; and so genuinely dis- 
gusted was he with Wyatt's ill-fated abbey at Fonthill, 
that a model of the Temple of Lysicrates at Athens, 
made of iron, surmounted the new tower. Under this 
was a square room, on each side of which were three 
arched windows of plate-glass. In the entrance-hall was 
a pillar-table of Sienna marble, on which were Etruscan 
vases of the oldest class. Everywhere were paintings 
and sculptures of the great artists and articles of vertu. 
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Carpeted stairs led to the summit, which commanded one 
of the finest views in England. 

A road from the tower passed through grounds which 
were partly wilderness and partly garden adorned with 
temples and statues, and led through an entrance in 
the southern wall to the back of Lansdown Crescent. 
Approaching the residence of the magician, there would 
be seen two large houses joined together, to which had 
been added a gallery thrown over an archway, forming a 
prolongation of a magnificent library. The building dis- 
played an elegant frontage, uniform with the noble range 
of houses known as Lansdown Crescent, but presented 
by its size an aspect of distinguishing grandeur. 

The door of the house was opened by Pedro, the 
Spanish dwarf, who was broad-faced, shapeless, and 
flat-footed. On entering, the attendants who accom- 
panied the visitor, departed, and the dwarf vanished. 
A servant announced the visitor’s name, and left him 
in the presence of the author of ‘ Vathek,” seated 
before a table surrounded with books and engravings. 
Even in old age his zest had in no way diminished: 
he confessed he was still “all agog, all ardour, all 
intrepidity.. He was a man of slender and delicate 
frame, dressed in a green coat, buff-coloured waistcoat, 
and breeches of the same colour as his coat; brown 
top-boots, the cotton stockings just appearing over 
them—no outlandish magician this, as the people of 
Bath at the time would represent him, but ‘a fine 
old English gentleman.” His eyes were small, acute, 
and grey, but expressive. His appearance spoke of 
health, and a life for the most part passed in the open 
air. Beckford lived much alone, and kept up no society 
with the people of Bath, who were ready to believe 
any story about him, however improbable. He left no 
moment of his time unemployed, and never knew 
what exuuz meant. 

He died at his Bath residence, in the presence of 
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his favourite daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, on 
the 2nd of May 1844, aged eighty-four. In his own 
words his fervent prayer was :— 


Gos o 4 JBemaell leone | 
Grant me, through obvious clouds, one transient gleam 
Of Thy bright essence in my dying hour!” 


He desired to lie under the shade of his tower, 
near a favourite dog; but the dog being there, and 
the ground unconsecrated, the interment took place at 
the Abbey cemetery. 

The Duchess of Hamilton, some years afterwards, 
however, obtained possession of her father’s beautiful 
domain, gave it to the parish of Walcot for a cemetery, 
succeeded in obtaining the Bishop’s consecration after 
exhuming the body of the dog, and removed the remains 
of the former owner to the spot he loved. 

His magnificent tomb, of Aberdeen granite, was 
designed by himself. He left no other biography than 
vulgar gossip, and students of his .books are apt to 
view his life in wrong proportion. Without reserve 
we may admire him as a courteous gentleman, splendid 
in prosperity, brave in adversity, who hated the world’s 
interruption as heartily as he despised its malice, and 
who, notwithstanding the load of wealth and sycophancy, 
carved his life into a definite and a personal shape. 


(EADY BETTY COBBE’S” BALH 
RESIDENCE 


UR view represents the Royal Crescent, with a 
distant glimpse of Marlborough Buildings, as 
they appeared in the early part of the last 
century. 

The view has altered little since then. The principal 
change has been in the style of costume of the person- 
ages that traverse the pavement or roadway. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth and early in the 
nineteenth century, there was no better known person in 
the busy throng frequenting the Crescent than pretty 
‘Lady Betty Cobbe.” 

Thomas Cobbe’s wife has often been before the 
public in connection with the stories told by Crabbe, 
Walter Scott, and many others, of a lady who wore a 
black ribbon on her wrist to conceal the marks of a 
ghost’s fingers. Lady Betty, who was a spirited woman, 
used to become very indignant when asked questions on 
the subject. 

On their first coming to Bath from their Irish home, 
the family resided at No. 9 Marlborough Buildings ; but 
for family comfort, and in order to be able to offer fitting 
entertainment to the numerous company that gathered 
round them, a second house was taken at No. 22 Marl- 
borough Buildings. It was at the former that Lady 
Betty received a letter from one of Queen Charlotte’s 
Ladies-in-Waiting, begging her to tell the Queen the 
true story of the black ribbon. Lady Betty, in reply, 
“presented her compliments, but was sure the Queen 
of England would not pry into the private affairs of her 
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subjects, and she had no intention of gratifying the 
impertinent curiosity of a Lady-in- Waiting.” 
Considerable labour has been expended by mem- 
bers of the family in later years in identifying the real 
personages and dates of this uncommonly fascinating 
ghost legend, in connection with which Scott says 
that 


‘* For evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist.” 


There has been some confusion as to who was really 
the ghost-seer, Lady Beresford, or her grand-daughter 
Lady Eliza Beresford, or, as she was commonly called 
after her marriage, ‘‘ Lady Betty Cobbe.” 

One authority says it was Lady Beresford the elder, 
who, not knowing her cousin, Lord Tyrone, was dead, 
awoke one night and found him sitting by her bedside. 
He gave her, so the story goes, a short but, under the 
circumstances, no doubt impressive lesson in the elements 
of orthodox theology ; and then, to satisfy her of the 
reality of his presence, which she persisted in doubting, 
he twisted the curtains of her bed through a ring in the 
ceiling, placed his hand on a wardrobe and left on it the 
ominous mark of his five fingers, pencilled his name in 
her pocket-book, and finally touched her wrist, which 
shrunk incontinently, and never recovered its natural 
hue. Before he vanished he told her of certain things 
which would happen in the family, all of which prophecies, 
of course, came true. In after life the wrist was never 
exposed to view, and it was only in death, on the ribbon 
being removed, that the mark was seen for the first time 
by any eye but her own. 

It has been stated that the ribbon and pocket-book 
containing the ghostly autograph were afterwards in the 
possession of Lady Betty Cobbe, who died at her resi- 
dence in Marlborough Buildings on the 6th of May 1806, 
where her husband also died in 1814. 
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Lady Betty was so excellent a whist-player that in 
Bath, even in the later years of an extreme old age, she 
habitually made small but appreciable additions to her 
‘card purse,” an ornamental appendage then worn. 

She was a famous compounder of simples, and of 
things that were not simple, and a “chilblain plaster” 
which bore her name was not many years since still to 
be procured in the chemists’ shops in Bath. One day 
she stopped a man on the road and asked his name. 
““Ah,- then, my Lady,” was the reply, “don’t you 
remember me? Why, I am the husband of the woman 
your Ladyship gave the medicine to, and she died the 
next day. Long life to your Ladyship!”’ 

There are some amusing anecdotes told of Lady 
Betty's connection with Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel at 
the Vineyards, Bath. She there had a seat curtained 
off and much out of sight. This she called ‘‘Nicodemus's 
pew,” and here she was wont to hide bishops and other 
clerical dignitaries who came to Bath, but who would not 
care to have been seen in a Methodist chapel. 

Two generations of the family spent their latter days 
in Bath, and were buried in Weston Churchyard. Lady 
Eliza Dorothea Tuite, her daughter, lived for many years 
of her widowhood at No. 26 Circus. She was best re- 
membered in Bath for driving her team of four horses 
in her curricle, in days when such doings by ladies were 
more rare than they are now. In her younger days, in 
company with her sister, afterwards the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Pelham, she occupied a large cheerful room, in 
which was suspended a hand-swing from an iron staple 
fixed in the beam in the ceiling. On this swing the 
ladies would hang by their arms, to enable their maids 
to lace their stays to greater advantage. 

Lady Tuite, in 1796, while living in Gay Street, 
published a small collection of poems. Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, in some notes kindly supplied to the 
author, says: “I saw her in Bath often when I was a 
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child. She was a remarkable old woman, of rather 
masculine aspect ; in fact, some one once described her 
as ‘a most gentlemanly old lady.’ ” 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe is a great-granddaughter 
of ‘“‘Lady Betty Cobbe,” and has in her possession a 
valuable bracelet containing a pretty miniature of Lady 
Betty, set in a circle of beautiful diamonds. Miss Cobbe 
has been all her life an occasional visitor to Bath. Her 
parents were married here on 13th March 1809. Her 
mother, a beautiful and stately lady, was the daughter 
of Captain Thomas Conway, of Morden Park, and pos- 
sessed of a good fortune of her own. For many years 
she resided with Colonel and Mrs. Champion, of No. 29 
Royal Crescent. In this beautiful house was to be met 
the society of Bath in its palmiest days. Mrs. Champion’s 
Wednesday evening parties were among the most im- 
portant in the place. Colonel Champion had been 
Commander-in-chief of the troops of the East Indian 
Company. He must have had a good ‘shake of the 
pagoda tree,” for he brought home quantities of precious 
things to adorn his house in the Crescent. Of some 
of these Miss Cobbe is now the fortunate possessor. His 
wife, a fine portrait of whom by Gainsborough is in the 
possession of Miss Cobbe, after his death married the 
Rev. Thomas Leman, who Mrs. Piozzi desired should 
be sent for just before she died, as being the only clergy- 
man she would see. 

’ Mr. and Mrs. Leman and Miss Conway continued 
to live at 29 Royal Crescent until the death of the 
former. 

Among many valuable works of art which Miss Cobbe 
inherited from the Champions was a gold and silver filigree 
box, far finer than any in the Indian Museum, made obvi- 
ously when the manufacture was in a much higher state of 
excellence than during a later period. It was thought 
to be a pity such a specimen of older Indian work should 
not be in the national collection, and Miss Cobbe several 
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years ago wrote to the directors offering it for that 
purpose, but they had not the politeness even to answer 
the letter. It has now been otherwise disposed of. 

‘Lady Betty Cobbe” and the members of her family 
live in the better pages of local social history. She 
herself has frequently been the heroine of the “ pretty 
rhymester” and the “ doggerel” poets of the time. Bath 
gossip, to say nothing of history, would be a blank if it 
had not such fair dames to praise. 


eoleted ge 
Was comely as her youth was sage, 
And yet she once had been the ‘rage’: 
It hath been hinted, 
Indeed, affirmed by one or two, 
Some spark at Bath (as sparks will do) 
Inscribed a song to ‘ Lovely Prue,’ 
Which Urban printed.” 


SOUTH WRAXALL MANOR-HOUSE 


MONG the many examples extant of medizval 
domestic architecture, the Manor- House of 
South Wraxall ranks as one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting, The ‘little Maner at 
Wrexley,” as Leland calls it, formed part of the manor 
of Bradford-on-Avon, but the early records concerning 
it are very few. Mention is made of Wraxall in the 
Chartulary of the Abbey of Shaftesbury, 1252-67, and 
again in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Edward III., 
when the Abbess and Convent of Shaftesbury granted 
to ‘“ Thomas Scathelok,” their villein of the manor of 
Bradford, ‘(and Editha, his wife, one messuage, and 
certain acres of land and meadow with appurtenances in 
Lyghe and Wrokeshale, within the manor of Bradford.” 
It came into the possession of the family of Long, or 
Le Long, prior to the reign of Henry VI., but by what 
means is not recorded. 

The buildings of the manor-house form three sides 
ofa court. We give with this article a perspective view 
of the old house from the south-west. In the opinion 
of the Right Hon. Walter H. Long, M.P., the present 
representative of the Long family, expressed in a letter 
to the author, this view is the only one worth repro- 
ducing. The huge gabled drawing-room was added by 
Sir Walter Long about the year 1600. The windows 
in the early days were of stained glass, and numerous 
armorial shields adorned them, but of these no vestige 
remains. he gargoyles are singularly large and 
hideous. 


The older portions of the building are the entrance 
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gateway, the fine oriel of the room above it, and the hall 
with its porch and bays, supposed to be a work of the 
time of Henry VII., perhaps built by Walter Long, M.P. 
for Wiltshire in 1433. A rich fireplace was placed in 
the hall in 1598. The drawing-room, which is panelled, 
is very large and handsome, and has an elaborate chim- 
ney-piece, much purer in its enrichments than is usually 
met with in this style. It is enriched with carvings of 
no ordinary merit, including figures of Prudence, Justice, 
Arithmetic, and Geometry. The house as a family 
residence has been unoccupied since 1815, with the 
exception of a brief period when used as a school by 
Dr. Joseph Philip Knight, the composer of the music of 
the well-known ballad by Thomas Haynes Bayly, “She 
wore a wreath of roses.” 

Wraxall Manor has formed the groundwork for 
various paintings of importance, notably ‘‘ The Heir 
Presumptive, by. Charles Es Warshall ki BoA The 
background of this picture (the fireplace, etc.) was taken 
from the ‘“ Raleigh Room.” Other pictures associated 
with this mansion are “ Held by a Thread,” by the same 
Attistwe ibitedatimoco7 4g Irvine it Over “by john 7: 
Lomax; and “Who is It?” by C. Haigh Wood, a 
charming painting, which introduces the drawing-room. 

South Wraxall is within easy walking distance from 
Bathampton, by way of Bathford and Kingsdown, and 
is within a comparatively short distance of Bradford-on- 
Avon. But alas! it is no longer to be a show-place to 
the devotee of the antique and historic. No longer will 
the genial old lady caretaker, Mrs. Farr, answer the 
call of casual visitors to the manor-house. Quite re- 
cently the estate has been let on a long lease. We 
understand a condition of the lease is that a considerable 
sum shall be spent on the estate. 

At a short distance from the manor-house are the 
remains of a very curious ‘“‘hospitium” of the thirteenth 
century, dedicated to St. Audoen (or Owen), consisting 
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of a chapel, hall, and dwelling-house, for the reception 
and entertainment of wayfarers. It was turned into a 
house of the seventeenth century architecture, and in 
later years has been still further modernised. A stone 
screen of foliated arches remains almost concealed in 
modern work. 

The Church of South Wraxalk restored in recent 
years, has a tower with a pack-saddle roof of somewhat 
foreign character. The Late Perpendicular porch and 
Long Chapel adjoining are of a debased character. 

Within about three miles of South Wraxall is Great 
Chalfield, where are the remains of a very beautiful 
and interesting manor-house of the fifteenth century. 
In our next article we intend to recount the ghostly 
legend of “South Wraxall and the White Hand,” 
whereby Draycot became severed from the estate of 
Wraxall. : 
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WRAXALL AND DRAY C€Ol?2 THE-=LEGEND 
OF THE WHITE HAND 


HE legend of “The White Hand” associated 
with South Wraxall and Draycot has at least 
some slight foundation in fact. 

It was a time of high festival at Draycot, 
when Sir Walter Long, the lord of the manor, married 
a second wife, Catherine Thynne, the daughter of John 
Thynne of Longleat. The tenants and family domestics 
were joyous, making scarce less noise than the village bells 
themselves. Not that Sir Walter was a remarkably con- 
siderate master or forbearing to his equals; on the con- 
trary, gout, which always returned twice, and sometimes 
oftener in the year, had soured a disposition by nature 
harsh, so that he was much more feared than beloved 
by those about him. 

But amidst the general revel there was one who 
took no part in this boisterous scene of happiness. This 
was a young man about nineteen years of age. He was 
tall and heavy, but not an ill-proportioned figure, of fair 
complexion, with light blue eyes, and features so well 
formed and regular as to be handsome, in spite of his 
general sleepy and inexpressive character. Seated on 
a grassy knoll, under the shade of a chestnut tree, he 
looked down with a strange mixture of vacancy and 
sadness upon the mansion of Draycot, that lay a short 
distance before him. Dreamy thoughts of the past and 
present filled his brain, as from time to time he muttered, 
“What would my poor mother say if she could rise up 
from her cold grave.” Master John Long, for it is no 


other than he, is interrupted by the approach of a young 
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gipsy girl. Then comes the revelation from the gipsy’s 
lips that the young wife, Lady Catherine, is conspiring 
with her brother to encompass his ruin. ‘‘ Beware,” 
says the gipsy; ‘‘she has studied you well already, and 
knowing every weak point in your character, is prepared 
to take advantage of them. As yet you have no vice; 
but if temptation cross you, and it will cross you, have 
the strength to resist it.” Then the gipsy, giving an 
inkling of her inner knowledge, warned him that all the 
plans of Lady Catherine and her brother, Sir Egrimond 
Thynne, were known to her. ‘They will lead you,” 
she said, ‘‘from vice to vice, till they have made you 
hateful to that old man, who never forgives in another 
what he has forgotten in himself. For the last time, 
beware! Keep your lips from the wine-cup and your 
hands from the dice-box : they are the engines that your 
enemies mean to work with.” 

Master John, notwithstanding the gipsy’s warning, 
could not bring himself to believe that there was any 
harm in so pleasant a companion as Sir Egrimond, or 
that any malice could lurk under the sweet smiles and 
fair speeches of his beautiful stepmother. 

Money was showered on the youth by Lady Cathe- 
rine, who on such occasions would intimate to the 
thankful recipient that he should spend it freely, as 
other young men would spend it, and when more was 
required, he had only to ask and have. 

Summer and autumn rapidly passed away at Dray- 
cot, Sir Walter growing every day. more and more 
enamoured of his young bride. But unfortunately it 
happened that, in exact proportion to his increased 
content with the Lady Catherine, he became alienated 
from the son of his former marriage. As yet, indeed, 
he knew not the whole extent of the young man’s trans- 
gressions in the matter of wine and dice. 

Affairs were in this state when it was settled that 
the Long family should leave Draycot for Bath, on a 
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pilgrimage to the waters of King Bladud, which, accord- 
ing to the advice of Sir Walter’s physicians, were to cure 
him of gout. 

While the old knight was thus employed in patching 
up his constitution by the help of hot water, the young 
man was no less busy in doing the best he could to 
ruin his by the aid of drinking, dicing, and other indul- 
gences, 

The busy tongue of gossip was not idle, and Sir 
Walter was kept informed of the wrong-doing of his 
erring son, to that unfortunate son’s undoing. 

The pleading of the gipsy girl had no effect. ‘“ The 
deed is made that turns you out to beg, steal, or starve, 
at your own good pleasure,” said she: ‘ Wraxall and 
Draycot will pass from you to the new-born heir, the 
infant son of your kind friend, Lady Catherine, who 
so generously supplied you with the means of ruining 
yourself.” 

In the year 1610, in a large cold garret, only dimly 
lighted by an office candle that flared and flickered to 
and fro, as the wind rushed through the ill-fitted case- 
ment, Sir Egrimond, who was then a lawyer practising 
in Bath, was giving his final instructions to his clerk 
respecting the will of Sir Walter.. He had himself 
drawn up the rough draft, which had been approved of 
by his client, and now earnestly sought to impress upon 
his humble retainer the necessity of despatch, as well as 
secrecy. 

“Let this be engrossed by the morning,” he said, 
‘‘and, Thomas, your fee shall be fifty guineas!” 

“Tt shall be done, sir—it shall be done!” said the 
clerk: 

Without another word Thomas was left to his mid- 
night labours. For two long hours the clerk’s pen 
travelled steadily and rapidly over the deep black en- 
erossing characters, when suddenly there appeared a 
shadow upon the parchment. 
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On looking up, what was his surprise at seeing a 
delicate white hand—evidently a woman’s—interposed 
between the light and his parchment. It was gone, 
however, almost as soon as seen. 

Attributing the visitation to fancy, Thomas resumed 
his work. It was the blackest part of the whole deed, 
the clause which disinherited poor John Long, which 
was rendered yet more atrocious by the slanders that it 
pleaded in its own justification. 

The clock struck one. Again the same shadow fell 
upon the parchment, and the same visionary white hand 
showed itself. 

Uttering one loud yell of horror, he fled from the 
room, woke Sir Egrimond from a pleasant dream, 
and would not leave till he had told him the whole 
story. 

Thomas pleaded with his disbelieving master that his 
eyes had not deceived him, and, moreover, the hand was 
none other than that of the late Lady Long, its appear- 
ance being in protest against the wicked contents of the 
contemplated will of Sir Walter, and utterly refused to 
be a pdrty to the diabolical work. Another clerk was 
easily found, of tougher material, when the deed was 
speedily engrossed, signed and sealed, the son with all 
due form disinherited, and Sir Walter soon after died 
comfortably in his bed, with the pleasant assurance that 
in life he had discharged all the duties of a good father 
and a pious Christian. 

So far the white hand had apparently showed itself to 
little purpose ; yet, as it turned out, this was by no means 
the case. The tale spread abroad, and, by making the 
matter a subject of conversation, raised up friends for 
the disinherited son. The trustees of the late Lady 
Long arrested the old knight’s corpse at the church 
door, and her nearest relations commenced a suit against 
the intended heir; the result was a compromise between 
the parties, by which John Long took possession of 
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Wraxall, while his half-brother was allowed to retain 
Draycot. Hence the division of the estate which we 
find in the present day. Lady Catherine, we are told, 
was married to a second husband, Sir Edward Fox, 
whose personal attractions made her forget the solemn 
pledge she had given Sir Walter on his death-bed not 
to marry again. But Sir Walter, even when dead, 
resented the match in a truly dramatic manner. His 
picture, painted on wood, hung at that time over the 
parlour-door at Wraxall. When Sir Edward led his 
bride from the church into the parlour, the string by 
which the painting was suspended broke, and the heavy 
portrait tumbled upon her shoulder, and was broken in 
its fall. 

“This,” says Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, ‘‘ made 
her Ladyship reflect on her promise, and drew some 
tears from her eyes.” 

John Long, the disinherited son, married, sub- 
sequently, Anne, daughter of Sir William Eyre, of 
Chalfield. His half-brother, to whom Draycot fell, 
became Sir Walter Long, and represented Wiltshire in 
Parliament. 


PULTENEY BRIDGE, BATHWICK 


UR illustration, one of a series of twelve mag- 

nificent drawings by Thomas Malton the 

younger, executed while he was making a 

temporary stay in Bath in 1780, represents 
Pulteney Bridge, then known as the “ New Bridge,” as 
it appeared at that time. Thomas Malton was an archi- 
tectural draughtsman. He was born in 1748, and was 
the son of Thomas Malton (1726-1801), also an archi- 
tectural draughtsman. He received a premium from the 
Society of Arts in 1774, and, as a student of the Royal 
Academy, gained the gold medal in 1782 for his ‘‘ Design 
of a Theatre.” He exhibited at the Academy in 1774 
some stained drawings, ‘“ Views on the Thames from 
the Adelphi,” and also in 1780 views of Bath, where he 
was then living. 

In later years he made various other exhibits of 
views of London and provincial streets and buildings. 
In these views, drawn in Indian-ink and tinted, there is 
little attempt at pictorial effect, but their extreme accu- 
racy in architectural detail renders them of great interest 
and value as topographical records. They are generally 
enlivened with groups of figures, in drawing which Malton 
is said to have been assisted by F. Wheatley. 

In after life J. M. W. Turner often said, ‘“ My real 
master was Tom Malton.” He was one of the first to 
avail himself of the newly introduced art of aquatinta 
for the purpose of multiplying copies of his drawings. 
A complete set of the original issue of the-twelve folio 
views of the buildings and streets of Bath is a grand 


acquisition, especially in tints. One such set is known 
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to be in private hands in Bath, and one of the original 
drawings can now be seen near the entrance to the new 
Pump Room extension. Malton died in 1804. 

The ‘“ New Bridge” at Bath, or, as it has in later 
years been called, Pulteney Bridge, was, as the name 
indicates, built for the Pulteney family. 

Frances Pulteney was fourth and youngest daughter 
of Daniel Pulteney, who died 7th September 1731, and 
who was the first cousin of William Pulteney, Earl of 
Bath, a statesman who died 7th July 1764. She married 
William Johnstone, who, on his wife succeeding to the 
vast and valuable Bath estates in 1767, took the surname 
of Pulteney. 

Frances Pulteney took an early and active interest 
in beautifying the estate on the east side of the Avon. 
Contemporary records went so far as to say she was 
‘founding an additional city, which, when finished, it 
is thought will vie with the proudest buildings of the 
kind in Europe, being laid out with so much taste and 
elegance.” Within three years of her succession to the 
estate steps were taken to connect the city of Bath by 
a beautiful piece of architecture with the meadows which 
then led to the Spring Gardens, the Vauxhall of Bath, 
and the beautiful waiks leading to Bath Villa, a delight- 
ful place of public entertainment, of which the “ Villa,” 
or banqueting-house, has only recently been demolished. 

The advice of the best architect-was obtained for the 
building of the ‘‘ New Bridge.” Just then Robert Adam 
was conspicuous for work of this character. Robert 
Adam, who was born 24th June 1748, was the most 
celebrated of four brothers. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh University, where he formed friendships with 
several young men who afterwards became eminent. 
Among these were David Hume, Dr. William Robert- 
son (the historian), Adam Smith, and Adam Ferguson. 
In 1769, with the assistance of his brothers, he com- 
menced to build the Adelphi, London, a vast construc- 
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tion of arches, on which roads were laid and houses 
built. Provision was made for wharfage and storage on 
the shores of the Thames, with access thereto from the 
Strand, completely separated from the fine streets and 
terraces above, 

Robert and his brother James, having made a great 
reputation as classical architects, enjoyed for the re- 
mainder of their lives the patronage of the aristocracy. 
About this period one of Robert Adam’s patrons, 
William Johnstone Pulteney, obtained from him the 
design for the “ New Bridge” at Bath. 

The great merit of the designs by these architects 
has always been their stamp of originality. 

James Fergusson, in his ‘“‘ History of Architecture,” 
says, ‘‘ The principal characteristic of their style was the 
introduction of very large windows, generally without 
dressings. These they frequently attempted to group, 
three or more together, by a great glazed arch over 
them, so as to try and make the whole side of a house 
look like one room.” 

Whatever their style, it was marked by a fine sense 
of proportion, and very elegant taste in the selection 
and disposition of classic and other ornaments. It was 
their custom to design furniture in character with 
their apartments, and their works of this character 
are still greatly prized. Among their many designs 
was a sedan-chair for Queen Charlotte. 

Robert Adam enjoyed an extensive practice as an 
architect to the last. In the year preceding his death, 
in 1792, he designed no less than eight public works 
and twenty-five private buildings. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. One of his six pall-bearers was 
Mr. Pulteney; the other five were important members 
of the aristocracy. 

Pulteney Bridge is built on three arches. On either 
side are shops, obscuring the view of the Avon and 
the vista of the valley to the south, and of the distant 
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hills. On the west side of the weir below, formerly 
stood the ‘“‘ Monk’s Mill.” 

The river winds around the Institution Gardens, 
formerly the site of an old bowling-green, around the 
Parades, and under the old bridge “of St] Lawrence. 
When Pulteney Bridge was erected the river boasted 
a number of pleasure-boats, the property of residents 
in the city; others were to be obtained for hire, and 
to these were added “ passage boats,” which passed to 
and fro for the convenience of the “company” then 
at Bath who might take delight in walking on the 
banks of the river or in angling in the well-stocked 
stream. Trout, chub, roach, dace, perch, and gudgeon 
at that time abounded. 

Robert Adam, like the architect of the new muni- 
cipal buildings, had a predilection for domes. Pulteney 
Bridge had originally at each of its four corners a 
dome. These have been gradually removed. The 
south side of the bridge remains much the same as 
originally constructed, but the north side has been 
much altered. 

The person who contracted to build Pulteney Bridge 
was one named Reed. About the year 1801 one 
of the piers of the bridge gave way, and it became 
necessary to take down and rebuild the whole west 
end, a temporary bridge being erected during its 
progress. 

The writer remembers, many years ago, when some 
of the houses on Pulteney Bridge were being offered 
by auction, the late Mr. William Powell, the auctioneer, 
in reply to Mr. William Duck, of theatrical fame, who 
asked: ‘‘Supposing the houses fell over into the river 
below, what then?” quickly replied: ‘Then of course 
they would be liquidated.” 
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BADMINTON, THE SEAT OF THE 
BEAUFORTS—PART I 


is about fifteen miles from Bath, by way of the 

old Gloucester Road, Cold Ashton, Dyrham, 

Tormanton,: and Acton Turville. It is im the 
parish and adjoins the village of Great Badminton, in the 
Thornbury Division of Gloucestershire. The nearest 
railway station is Yate Junction on the Midland, from 
which it is approached by an eight-mile walk through 
Chipping Sodbury. The nearest station on the Great 
Western Railway is Chippenham, about ten miles away 
on a good road. No British family traces a longer 
line of illustrious descent than that of Beaufort. 

The Somersets, Dukes of Beaufort, are descended 
in an unbroken male line from Edward III., through 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. John Beaufort, 
first Duke of Somerset, born in 1403, who died by his 
own hand in 1444, was the son of John de Beaufort, 
the eldest natural son of John of Gaunt, by Catherine 
Swynford. 

Edmund Beaufort, the second Duke of Somerset, 
was killed in the battle of St. Albans in the year 1455. 
The family took the surname of Beaufort from the castle 
of that name in the province of Anjou, the place of their 
birth. 

Henry Somerset, the first Duke of Beaufort, was 
born at Raglan in 1629. He was the only son of 
Edward Somerset, sixth Earl and second Marquis of 
Worcester. 


He went over to Paris at the commencement of the 
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Civil War in Charles I.’s reign, but returned previous 
to 1650. His father’s estates had been forfeited, and 
those in Monmouthshire were enjoyed by Cromwell, but 
the latter made Lord Herbert a “ pretty liberal” allow- 
ance. Having further renounced the Roman Catholic 
faith, for which his father made great sacrifices, he 
became altogether acceptable to Cromwell, whose in- 
fluence over him is shown in the fact that he dropped 
his courtesy title and was known as plain Mr. Herbert, 
and by the fact that he adopted the “republican” form 
of marriage before a Justice of the Peace in 1657. 

He was involved, however, in the Royalist plot of 
July 1659, and was committed to the Tower, but was 
released in the following November. 

The Monmouthshire estates, which he had obtained 
by reversion from Cromwell, were allowed to remain in 
his possession 

In 1663 he entertained the King and Queen at Bad- 
minton, an estate which he acquired by devise from his 
half-cousin Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas, 
Viscount Somerset of Cashel. A steady supporter of 
the Court party, Charles II. regarded his conduct with 
much favour. By letters patent dated December 2, 
1682, he was advanced to the title of Duke of Beaufort, 
as ‘having been eminently serviceable to the King since 
his most happy restoration.” About the same time the 
Duke commenced the remodelling of his seat at Bad- 
minton. When Monmouth, at the close of June 1685, 
was hesitating to march upon Bristol, Beaufort occupied 
it in force on the 16th June. 

He threatened to fire the city if any of Monmouth’s 
friends were admitted, and locked up a number of dis- 
senters and disaffected persons in the Bristol Guildhall. 

On the 6th July came tidings of Monmouth’s defeat. 
On September 24th, James II. visited the Duke at Bad- 
minton, and expressed his satisfaction at his consistent 


loyalty. 
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He voted for a regency in preference to offering the 
crown to William, Prince of Orange. He nevertheless 
took the oaths in March 1689, and was so far reconciled 
as to entertain the King at Badminton on the 7th 
September 1690. The Duke died at Badminton on 
21st January 1700. 

He was almost puritanic in strictness in matters 
relating to discipline and conduct, and in every respect 
his mode of life contrasted with the accepted traditions 
of the manners of the nobility under Charles II. 

He was succeeded by his grandson, Henry Somerset 
(1694-1714), second Duke of Beaufort, who entertained 
Queen Anne and the Prince Consort with splendour at 
Badminton in August 1702. He was a “thorough- 
going Tory.” 

He was succeeded by his son Henry Somerset 
(1707-1745), third Duke of Beaufort, who died in Bath, 
and he in turn was succeeded by his brother, Charles 
Noel Somerset (1709-1756), fourth Duke of Beaufort, 
‘‘a most determined and unwavering Jacobite.” Henry 
(1744-1803), fifth Duke of Beaufort, succeeded his 
father. Of the six sons of the fifth Duke, three obtained 
considerable distinction in the Peninsular War and were 
present at Waterloo. His youngest son, Lord Fitzroy, 
better known by his later title of Lord Raglan, aide-de- 
camp and military secretary to Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington, was present and lost an arm at Waterloo. 
A characteristic story is told of him, that after his arm 
had been amputated he called out to those in attendance, 
“ Hallo! don’t carry away that arm till I’ve taken off my 
ring ’—the ring being the gift of his wife. Lord Raglan 
was buried at Badminton in 1855. 

The sixth Duke of Beaufort was Henry Charles 
(1766-1835), son of the preceding Duke. He married 
Charlotte Sophia, daughter of Granville, first Marquis 
of Stafford. The Duke's eldest son, Henry (1792-1853), 
succeeded his father as seventh Duke of Beaufort. 
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He was best known as a sportsman, his portrait being 
allotted a prominent place in “ The Royal Hunt” and 
“The Badminton Hunt.” He was succeeded by his only 
son, Henry Charles Fitzroy (1824-1899), eighth Duke 
of Beaufort, also known to fame as a sportsman. 

The present holder of the title is Henry Adelbert 
Wellington Fitzroy, ninth Duke of Beaufort. Besides 
the dukedom, he is Baron Herbert of Raglan, Chepstow, 
and Gower; Earl of Glamorgan; Earl and Marquis of 
Worcester; J.P.; D.L.; Colonel of the Royal Gloucester 
Hussars, and Master of the Foxhounds of the Beaufort 
Hunt. He was born the roth May 1847, and is the 
eldest son of the eighth Duke, whom he succeeded 
in 1899. The present Duke married, in 1895, Louise 
Emily, daughter of William H. Harford, of Oldown, 
Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, and widow of Baron 


Carlo de Tuyll. 


BADMINTON, THE SEAT ORS LEE 
BEAUFORTS—PAR Tit 


ADMINTON is perhaps the most important of 

the various possessions of the Beaufort family. 

It is a magnificent mansion, or rather a palace, 

situated in a park of about ten miles in circum- 

ference, on the eastern side of which are some very fine 

oaks—the Fitz-Herbert Oak being one of the largest 

trees in England. The principal approach is through 

the park from Worcester Lodge, three miles distant from 
the mansion. 

This manor has been in the possession of but few 
families. Edric, a Saxon, owned it at the Conquest. It 
belonged to the Botelers during many centuries, and in 
1608 was sold by Nicholas Boteler to Thomas, Viscount 
Somerset, third son of the Earl of Worcester. His only 
child and heiress, dying unmarried, gave Badminton to 
Henry, first Duke of Beaufort. The Duke erected the 
present mansion on the site of the old manor-house, and 
made it his principal seat. It is an extensive stone 
fabric in the Palladian style of architecture, with two 
wings, the centre consisting of three storeys, of which 
the second is ornamented with pilasters and capitals of 
the Corinthian order. 

The front facing the garden is richly ornamented, 
and constitutes a superb facade. Octangular turrets, 
with cupola surmounted by a vane, rise from the east 
and west divisions. 

The hall is 52 feet long, 27 feet 4 inches in width 
and height, and contains many paintings by Wootton of 
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favourite horses and field-sports, portraits of Henry, third 
Duke of Beaufort, and other members of the family. A 
sarcophagus, composed of one block of marble, excavated 
from the ruins of Rome, and given by Cardinal Alberoni 
to the third Duke of Beaufort, is placed here. In the 
library, erected by Wyattville, ranged above the book- 
cases, are portraits of the Somerset family, in chrono- 
logical order, to the sixth Duke, including John of Gaunt, 
from whom the family are descended. 

In other rooms are numerous valuable portraits and 
landscapes by Caracci, Holbein, Tintoretto, Kneller, 
Vandyke, Berghem, Poussin, Raphael, Reynolds, Teniers, 
and other well-known painters. The great dining-room 
is ornamented with carvings in wood by Grinling 
Gibbons. 

In the drawing-room, also erected by Sir J. Wyatt- 
ville, are two celebrated paintings by Claude Lorraine, 
“The Temptation” and ‘Christ with the Disciples at 
Emmaus.” 

A set of views of this magnificent seat were engraved 
by Kip in 1699, and we give with this article a repro- 
duction from the rare original issue of that showing the 
west side of the house and grounds. At this period 
there were five parks, distinguished as the Virginia Deer 
Park, the East India, the Fallow Deer Park, the Red 
Deer Park, and the Great Park. 

The present park includes 971 acres, with a herd of 
300 red and 1200 fallow deer. In the season the fox- 
hounds, of which there are three packs, are in regular 
work six days a week, each pack being out twice in the 
week. The Badminton Hounds are considered to be 
the finest lot of foxhounds in England, if not in the 
world. The kennels and stables are world-famed. Last. 
year there were as many as 78 valuable horses in the 
stables; the previous year there were 82. 

In the Diary of R. Symonds, under date “ Sunday, 
13th June, 1643,” it is noted:—“The King and his 
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army marched from Daglingworth to Badminton, a faire 
stone house of the Lord Somerset’s, now his daughter’s.” 

‘In the middle way, two soldiers hanged on the 
trees in the hedgerow for pillaging of the country 
villages.” 

Roger North gives the following interesting descrip- 
tion of Badminton in the reign of Charles II. :— 

‘‘One year the Lord Chief Justice, coneluding at 
Bristol, made a visit to Badminton, and staid a week. 
I mention this entertainment as showing the princely 
way of living which that noble Duke (the first Duke of 
Beaufort) used . . . the husbandry were of his family, 
and provided for in his large expanded house. He bred 
all his horses, which came to the husbandry first colts, 
and from thence, as they were fit, were taken into his 
equipage. He had about 200 persons in his family 
(household), all provided for, and in his capital house 
nine original tables covered every day. The tables were 
properly assigned; as, for instance, the chief steward 
with the gentlemen and pages; the master of the horse 
with the coachmen and liveries, etc. The women had 
their dining-room also, and were distributed in like 
manner—my lady’s chief woman with the gentlewomen ; 
the housekeeper with the maids, etc. 

“The method of managing this great family was 
admirable and easy, and such as might have been a 
pattern for any management whatever. All the provi- 
sions of the family came from foreign parts as merchan- 
dise. Soap and candles were made in the house, so 
likewise the malt was ground there; and all the drink 
that came to the Duke’s:table was of malt, sun-dried on 
the leads of the house. 

‘“These are large, and the lanthorn is in the centre 
of an asterisk of glades cut through the wood of all the 
country round, four or five in a quarter, almost @ ferte 
de vue. 

“As to the Duke and Duchess and their friends, 
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there was no time of the day without diversion. Break- 
fast in her gallery, that opened into the gardens, then 
perhaps a deer was to be killed, or the gardens and 
parks, with their several sorts of deer, to be visited, 
and if it required mounting, horses of the Duke’s were 
brought for all the company. And so in the afternoon, 
when the ladies were disposed to air, and the gentlemen 
with them, coaches and six came to hold them all. The 
ordinary pastime of the ladies was in a gallery, where 
were diverse gentlewomen at work upon embroidery 
and fringe-making, for all beds of state were in the 
house. 

“The meats were very neat and not gross. If 
gentlemen chose a glass of wine, offers were made 
either to go down into the vaults—which were large 
and sumptuous—or servants attended with salvers, and 
many a brisk round went about, but no sitting at a 
table with tobacco and healths, as the too common 
use 1S. 

“And this way of entertaining continued while we 
were there, with incomparable variety.” 

Badminton Church, of Grecian architecture, rebuilt 
in 1785, adjoins the mansion. In the church are elabo- 
rate monuments by Rysbrack, with life-size statues, in 
Roman garb, of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Dukes. 

In 1705, Mary, Duchess of Beaufort, gave an annual 
rent-charge of £94 for the endowment of an almshouse 
for three men and three women, and a school for the 
children of Great and Little Badminton and Littleton 
Drew.’ 


1 We are indebted to Her Grace the Duchess of Beaufort for her kind 
assistance in revising the personal details in this article. 
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pS Ashton and in the Parliamentary Division of 

North Somerset, is situated about three miles 

to the south-west of Bristol. It is the seat of 

Lady Greville Smyth, widow of the late Sir John Henry 

Greville Smyth, Bart., who was a son of the late Thomas 

Upton, of Ingmore Hall, Westmoreland, and of No. 29 
Green Park Buildings, Bath. 

The late baronet was born at Bath on the 2nd 
January 1836. By royal license he assumed the sur- 
name and arms of Smyth on 21st August 1852, in lieu 
of his patronymic, Upton, in compliance with the will of 
his maternal great-grandfather, Thomas Smyth, Esq., 
and his great-uncle, Sir Hugh Smyth, Bart., and was 
created a baronet 25th April 1859. He was High 
Sheriff of Somersetshire in 1865, and patron of three 
livings. On 24th April 1884 he married Mary, widow of 
George Oldham Edwards, Esq., of Redland Court, Glou- 
cestershire, and daughter of the Rev. Henry Hugh Way, 
of Alderborne, Bucks. He owned some 15,000 acres, and 
besides Ashton Court possessed seats at Wraxall Lodge, 
near Bristol, and Wick Hall, Brighton. 

This very ancient family of Smyth resided for many 
generations near Lydney, in the county of Gloucester, 
where a John Smyth was living at the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VI. For the last three hundred years 
and more the family has been settled at Ashton Court. 


The honour of a baronetcy has, besides the last 
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instance, been twice conferred upon its members: in 
1661, on Sir Hugh Smyth, K.B., eldest son of Thomas 
Smyth, who was M.P. for the county of Somerset and 
an active supporter of the Royal cause; and in 1763 
on Jarrett Smyth, Esq., M.P. for Bristol, Sir Jarrett 
Smyth’s second son, Thomas, married, in 1767, Jane, 
only daughter and heir of Joseph Whitchurch, of Heath 
House, Gloucestershire, and the late baronet was the 
grandson of their daughter, Florence Smyth. 

The baronetcy is remarkable as having been the sub- 
ject of a trial in which an impostor named John Provis, 
who styled himself ‘Sir Richard Smyth,” attempted to 
substantiate his title to the estates by an intricate series 
of perjuries and forgeries relating to the pedigree. These 
were detected, and Provis was convicted and sentenced 
to twenty years’ transportation in 1854. 

Long Ashton is a straggling village situated in a 


oo 


richly-wooded vale between the ridge of Dundry on the 
south and a succession of cliffs on the north, which con- 
fine the waters of the Avon. Ashton Court, situated 
on a gentle eminence, and backed by an _ extensive 
deer park, enclosed and planted by Thomas de Lyons 
in 1391, presents an extensive front, some 150 feet in 
length, and commands a very pleasing prospect. The 
front of the house was built in 1534 by Inigo Jones, who 
intended to have modernised the ancient edifice and to 
have made it a regular pile of buildings. The back part 
of the mansion is very ancient, and there still remain the 
gateway and windows, battlements and buttresses, of the 
oldiGourt: 

By a deed bearing date a.D. 1454, certain rights in 
Long Ashton were conveyed to Sir Richard Choke, after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice of England, and he made 
Ashton Court his chief house, having therein, as de- 
scribed by Leland, “ great furniture of silver.” Lord 
Choke died in 1486, and was buried in the parish church 
of Long Ashton, in which he founded a chantry and 
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endowed the same with lands in Long Ashton, Keyn- 
sham, Englishcombe, and Wookey. 

After the Reformation this chantry, with the lands 
belonging thereto, with other lands in Stone Easton, 
Huntspill, and Ashton, were granted to a member of 
the Smyth family. 

The old gallery in the Court is full of interesting 
family portraits, some of them of great merit. 

Ashton Court, as a specimen of a large and castel- 
lated edifice, is well worthy a visit of inspection. 

Long Ashton Church, founded by Thomas de 
Lyons about 1390, contains many fine monuments to 
the Smyths of Ashton Court. And worthy of notice 
in the church is an oak screen of good workmanship, 
as well as the remains of the founder's altar-tomb. 

There is also, in the north chapel, a beautiful and 
elaborate stone monument to Sir Richard Choke. The 
church is an ancient structure in the Early English 
style, and has been tastefully repaired and restored in 
recent years. 


MILSOM STREET 


HE earliest known map of Bath, made about 

1568 by William Smith, a herald and antiquary, 

shows the suburb of the city beyond the North 

Gate and indicates the old St. Michael’s Church 
and the ancient forms of Broad Street and Walcot 
Street. 

To the west of Broad Street are what appear to 
be garden plots and pasture. ‘There are also pastures 
in Walcot and Barton, and on ‘ Launcedown,” with 
all commons and pastures for a flock of three hundred 
and sixty ewes, called ‘the ewe flock of Barton.” 

Smith, in the manuscript accompanying this drawing 
or “portraiture,” describes Bath as “a little Cittie, yet 
one of ye most auncientest in England.” On the so- 
called ‘‘ Dr. Jones’s View,” or map, of 1572, of which 
Wood gives an engraving in his description of Bath 
(1749), at the south-west corner of Broad Street, where 
Green Street is now situated, an opening is shown as 
“Berton [Barton] Lane, the antient way to Berton 
House, or the Farm House of the Berton of Bath.” 
The building of Green Street, partly built on the old 
bowling-green, from which it derives its name, was 
commenced in 1716. In Johnson’s rare little work, 
“Thermz Bathonicze,” published in 1634, is the first 
map of Bath published in book form. This map gives 
us no indication of the character of the ground west 
of Broad Street. Gilmore’s survey of 1694, however, 
shows very clearly the garden plots in the rear of 
Broad Street, ‘Barton Garden,” and a little farther 


west “ Barton Grounds and House’—the old farmhouse 
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on whicha portion of Messrs. Jolly & Son’s premises now 
stand. About 1729 ‘‘a house for the poor of the city” 
was built in the grounds to the west of Broad Street, 
and in the neighbourhood of the site on which was 
built later the Octagon Chapel. The Poor House was 
designed by Wood, and was pulled down when Milsom 
Street was built. About this time Quiet Street was 
built, also from Wood’s design ; it was widened in 1871. 

In) 1727 2) ohn wotreet swas- *builtswin 172m cod 
Street and King Street (on the site of the Barton 
Grounds and Farm); and by 1730 a few houses had 
been erected in George Street. To the north was 
the “Town Acre.” The George Street-houses were 
in later years removed and the street entirely rebuilt. 
Gay Street, designed by the elder Wood, was not 
completed until 1762 by the younger Wood. 

By this time Milsom Street had been planned. 
Early in 1762 ‘‘Milsom’s Gardens” were advertised 
to be let, and in June of the same year advertisements 
were inserted in the local papers that there were ‘To 
be lett on a Building Lease for ninty-nine years (absolute), 
granted by the Corporation of Bath and Mr. Charles 
Milsom, of the same city (in order to build a street 
fifty-three feet wide, from house to house), a piece of 
ground lately known by the name of Milsom’s Garden, 
situate in the parish of St. Michael’s, in the city of 
Bath. The terms are four shillings for every foot in 
front, with good outlets.” 

Already the house for the poor had disappeared, 
and in its rear, on a line with Broad Street, was built 
the ‘Free School” (Bath Grammar School). On the 
site of the “Town Acre” was built Edgar Buildings, 
and in the same year Gay Street, with garden plots 
enclosed from the “ Barton Fields,” was completed. 
But notwithstanding the crowd of buildings arising on 
all hands, a “way to the Fields” was still left open 
at the west end of Gay Street. The ‘“ Fields” were 
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being gradually narrowed down to that portion that 
in later years was converted into the Royal Victoria 
Park. 

It is generally understood the building now known 
as Stuckey’s Bank was the first in Milsom Street, 
and probably for some time stood alone. It was built 
from the designs of Thomas Baldwin, an architect who 
displayed great taste and skill in his profession. The 
houses on each side of it formed the wings of what 
was once apparently an undivided mansion. It is in 
the characteristic classical style so much in vogue in 
the days of Wood. 

Like the rest of the street, this stately pile of 
buildings was originally a private residence. In March 
1775 it was converted into a banking establishment, 
being opened as such by the Bath and Somersetshire 
Bank. The bank stood in the centre of a portion of 
Milsom Street that was originally known as Somerset 
Buildings, and on a portion of the site of the old 
Poor House. 

As late as the winter months of 1776 building was 
being proceeded with in Milsom Street, ground for 
building was being advertised, together with the re- 
mains of the Poor House and certain buildings in the 
street. 

The Octagon Chapel, built from the design of 
Thomas Lightholder, was opened for divine worship 
the ath October 1767. It had a fine altar-piece, repre- 
senting the Pool of Bethesda, painted by William Hoare, 
his remuneration being a pew in the chapel for life and 
a sum of £100. It contained an excellent organ, and 
William Herschel (afterwards Sir William Herschel) 
from 1767 until he left Bath officiated as organist. 

From the outset the chapel attracted the affluent and 
élite of the city. It was made attractive and comfort- 
able, for in the winter six fires were kept burning in the 
“recesses,” as we learn from advertisement, ‘for the 
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benefit of the invalids.” These ‘ recesses,” like those 
in Laura Chapel, were really furnished rooms, with 
chairs, table, and all necessary comfort. 

The Rev. Dr. John Gardiner was perhaps its most 
popular preacher, his long incumbency terminating with 
his death in 1838. Mrs. Piozzi gives an interesting 
account of her escape from the crush at the morning 
service at the Octagon Chapel. 

“You will rejoice to hear,” she writes, “that I came 
out alive from the Octagon Chapel, where Ryder, Bishop 
of Gloucester, preached on behalf of the missionaries to 
a crowd such as in my long life I never witnessed: we 
were packed like seeds in a sunflower.” Here for a 
time the Rev. W. C. Magee,D.D., afterwards Bishop 
of Peterborough, preached to crowded congregations. 
The chapel has now undergone a complete transforma- 
tion: it has been entirely reconstructed and converted 
into a suite of handsome furniture show-rooms. The 
principal feature of the reconstruction is that the present 
building has a very handsome facade from the design 
of Samuel S. Reay. The original building had no front 
in Milsom Street, approach to the chapel being through 
a long arcade. 

The building of the Octagon to a certain extent 
completed the formation of this very elegant street, 
which has ever since been the fashionable promenade 
of the city. 

The late Edmund Yates, in an article on Bath, in 
which he was pleased to refer to the author “as one of 
his Bath friends,” depicted in graphic terms his impres- 
sions as, “loitering in fullest fashion-tide of Milsom 
Street, among bewitching young women in soft tailor- 
made garments and becoming little Zogwes,” he re-peopled 
the spot with Lydia Languish and Julia, and 


“beauties that were born 
In tea-cup times of hood and hoop, 
Or while the patch was worn.” 
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Taking Milsom Street at the hour of high noon, or 
at ‘post meridian half-past four,” as Charles Dibdin 
sang, “you will find it,” he said, “thronged with young 
men and women, all well-dressed, some on horseback— 
the horse-loving eye is constantly being gratified in 
Bath—some in carriages, hundreds on foot, chatting, 
laughing, and enjoying themselves to the very top of 
their bent.” He considered the human parade of 
Milsom Street would compare advantageously with the 
King’s Road at Brighton; for, though it is certainly not 
brighter or more amusing, it is, perhaps, on the whole, 
fie betteriorm.. - 

Milsom Street is now the great thoroughfare from 
everywhere to everywhere, and every one goes to it for 
everything. It is the Regent Street of Bath, and, like 
Regent Street, is on an incline. The right-hand side 
as you ascend is called the “shilling side,” and the left 
the “ half-crown side,” as there is a “right side” and a 
“wrong side” to Oxford Street. In winter and spring 
the shilling side is the pleasanter, as it is the more 
sunny. 


JANE AUSTEN AND BATH—PART I 


get her novels published, has lately obtained con- 
siderable popularity. An edition of her works 
published by Bentley, another by Macmillan, illus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson, following closely on the 
pretty edition by Messrs. Dent, and a more luxurious 
one by Mr. Grant Richards, has brought her pro- 
minently before the reading public. During the last 
few years a great deal has been written about Jane 
Austen that must be very gratifying to her many ad- 
mirers. Lhe subject has a world-wide interest, espe- 
cially for Bathonians, who, with their many literary 
associations, can hardly have a more pleasing subject 
than Jane Austen and her connection with the city. 
Her novels are, more or less, founded on Bath society 
as she then saw it: several of them were written here. 
We have many lady writers among us to-day who could 
overwhelm Miss Austen with their wealth of adjectives, 
and abash the unpretending prose of “Emma” or 
“Mansfield Park” by their exaggerated use of the 
English language. But one turns with relief to the 
work of that reserved but consummate artist, who with 
her plain and limited vocabulary, her passionless, and 
even prosaic temperament, her narrow outlook upon the 
world, was yet able to create pictures of English life 
and character which are still living after the lapse of a 
century. Jane Austen's style of narrative will always 
have an enduring charm. 
She was born at Steventon, near Basingstoke, 16th 


December 1775. Her father, George Austen, was rector 
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of Deane and Steventon. He was married in 1764 to 
Cassandra, youngest daughter of Rev. Thomas Leigh. 
Jane was the youngest of seven children. Her only 
sister, Cassandra, who died unmarried in 1845, was 
three years older than herself. 

Jane Austen’s first visit to Bath must have been 
about 1790, when she was but fifteen years of age. On 
this occasion her portrait was painted by the then 
popular artist, Johann Zoffany. From this time Jane 
Austen was a welcome visitor at the Bath residence 
Sivcither vr. Leioh Perrot, her mothers brother, or 
of Dr. Edward Cooper, who married Jane Leigh, her 
mother’s eldest sister. 

Few details of Jane Austen’s first visit to Bath are 
known, but it is more than probable she was accom- 
panied by her sister Cassandra. She had already made 
some youthful efforts in literary composition, and there 
is very little doubt that the glimpses of life she obtained 
in Bath on her first visit stimulated her efforts. 

Edward Austen, her brother, visited Bath in May 
1799, for the purpose of “trying the waters,” accom- 
panied by his wife, Elizabeth. An invitation was ex- 
tended to Jane and her mother to join them, and by 
17th May they were all comfortably settled at No. 13 
Queen Square. 

This was at least Jane’s third visit to Bath, as at 
the close of 1797 another visit had apparently been 
made. The house in Queen Square seems to have 
met with her entire approval. In a letter written to her 
sister on the day of their arrival, she says: ‘“‘ We are 
exceedingly pleased with the house; the rooms are quite 
as large as we expected.” 

Mrs. Bromley, a lady who kept ‘‘lodgings” at No. 12 
and 13 Queen Square, she described as “a fat woman 
in mourning, and a little black kitten runs about the 
staircase. Elizabeth has the apartment within the draw- 
ing-room ; she wanted my mother to have it, but as 
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there was no bed in the inner one, and the stairs are so 
much easier of ascent, or my mother so much stronger 
than in Paragon as not to regard the double flight, it is 
settled for us to be above, where we have two very nice 
sized rooms, with dirty quilts and everything comfortable. 
I have the outward and larger apartment, as I ought to 
have; which is quite as large as our bedroom at home, 
and my mother’s is not materially less... . I have a 
very nice chest of drawers and a closet full of shelves— 
so full, indeed, that there is nothing else in it, and it 
should, therefore, be called a cupboard rather than a 
closet, I suppose.” 

There being a very long list of arrivals in the Bath 
Chronicle of the previous day, she had no immediate 
dread of solitude, and as there was a public breakfast 
in the Sydney Gardens every morning, there was but 
little danger of being starved. 

She liked the situation of the house in Queen Square 
very much: it was far more cheerful than Mr. Leigh 
Perrot’s house on the Paragon. ‘‘ The prospect from 
the drawing-room window, at which I now write,” she 
says, ‘is rather picturesque, as it commands a prospec- 
tive view of the left side of Brock Street, broken by 
three Lombardy poplars in the garden of the last house 
in Queen’s Parade.” The ‘three Lombardy poplars” 
have long since vanished, and beyond them what was 
then an open common is now the Royal Victoria Park. 

Her letters from Bath at this period are full of 
chronicles of events, of walks in the neighbourhood, of 
visits to shops, and genial quiet humorous comments 
on people and things. 

She marvels that ‘“‘gauzes,” which she found in Miss 
Gregory’s shop at No. 3 Bath Street, were only 4d. a 
yard, but finds consolation in the fact that they were not 
so good or so pretty as her own. 

She dilates on the pleasures and amusements she 
found here, and records the fact that she never saw 
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an old woman at the Pump Room. During this stay 
in Bath charming walks were taken in various directions ; 
one particularly pleasing was up Beacon Hill and across 
some fields to Charlcombe, a sweetly situated village, 
which she found “in a little green valley, as a village 
with such a name ought to be.” She looked forward 
with pleasure to attending a grand gala in the Sydney 
Gardens, which included a concert with illuminations 
and fireworks. ‘‘Even the concert,” she says, ‘ will 
have more than its usual charm for me, as the Gardens 
are large enough for me to get pretty well beyond the 
reach of its sounds.” A fortnight later she records 
another visit to the Sydney Gardens, on which occasion 
she says the fireworks ‘‘were really beautiful, and sur- 
passed my expectations; the illuminations, too, were 
Very pretty. 

In one of her letters from 13-OQueen Square, she 
alludes to her story of ‘Pride and Prejudice” under its 
original title of ‘‘ First Impressions.” Bath not only 
found material for her novels, but she experienced here 
a curious little publishing venture. Her novel “ North- 
anger Abbey,” which is full of Bath incident, was finished 
in 1798, and in 1803 she sold the manuscript for £10 to 
Lewis Bull, a bookseller on the ‘‘ Lower Walks” (now 
Terrace Walk). Bull had in 1785 succeeded James 
Leake, and he in turn was succeeded by John Upham. 
Bull was the founder of the well-known library in 
Bond Street, London, for many years known as Bull’s 
Library. 

Bull, on consideration, evidently thought he had 
made a bad bargain, and resolved to lose his ten 
pounds rather than risk a larger sum in printing and 
publishing the book. The manuscript, therefore, lay 
on his shelves some years quite forgotten. In the 
meantime the popularity of Jane Austen as a novelist 
induced one of her brothers to call on the Bath publisher 
and negotiate with him the repurchase of the manuscript, 
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and he succeeded in obtaining it for the same sum which 
had been paid for it. Bull was delighted to get back 
his £10, and Jane Austen was delighted to get back 
her manuscript. The poor publisher’s feelings must be 
imagined when he discovered that the neglected manu- 
script, with which he so joyfully parted, was by the 
author of the most successful novels of the day. 


JANE AUSTEN AND BATH—PART II 


LTHOUGH it is known that Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
Perrot, with whom Miss Austen frequently 
stayed when in Bath, lived on the Paragon, it 
has baffled inquirers to locate the exact house. 

The writer has, however, succeeded in tracing it to 
No. 1 Paragon. 

Jane Austen's family, in 1801, decided to settle in 
Bath, and made the Perrots’ house their headquarters 
while they looked about for a suitable home. 

Early in May of the above year they left their old 
home at Steventon. In one of her letters to her sister 
Cassandra, describing the journey to Bath, Jane says: 
‘We had charming weather, hardly any dust, and were 
exceedingly agreeable, as we did not speak above once 
in three miles.” 

From Devizes they had a very neat chaise: ‘It 
looked almost as well as a gentleman’s, at least as a very 
shabby gentleman’s. In spite of this advantage, we 
were above three hours coming from thence to Paragon, 
and it was half after seven by our clocks before we entered 
the house.” 

Frank, the servant, received them very kindly, and 
his master and mistress did not show less cordiality. 

We can imagine Jane’s pleasure in greeting her uncle 
and aunt, and with what relish they partook of tea 
immediately on their arrival. 

At this period she is described as tall, slender, and 
remarkably graceful, a clear brunette with a rich colour, 
hazel eyes, fine features, and curling brown hair. Her 


own special room at No, 1 Paragon was up two flights 
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of stairs, and in this room, in her own words, she was 
“with everything very comfortable” about her. 

Here she sat down and wrote to her sister the incidents 
of their journey to Bath and of their reception on arrival, 
of the presentation to her uncle and aunt of the presents 
from their old home at Steventon, which were kindly 
received, and of her first impressions of the city. ‘The 
first view of Bath in fine weather,” she says, ‘‘does not 
answer my expectations; I think I see more distinctly 
through rain. The sun was got behind everything, and 
the appearance of the place from the top of Kingsdown 
was all vapour, shadows, smoke and confusion.” She 
speaks of the chance of the family ultimately settling in 
Seymour Street, or thereabouts. Her uncle and aunt 
both liked the situation. She was glad to hear the 
former talk of all the houses in New King Street as 
being too small, as that was her own idea of them. 

She was hoping to tempt some of her friends to 
settle in Bath, as she found meat, butter, and cheese 
cheap, though on the other hand fish was at an exorbitant 
price, salmon being as much as 2s. 9@. per pound the 
whole fish. In one of her walks through the city with 
her uncle, they looked over two houses in Green Park 
Buildings, one of which pleased her very well. The 
rooms were of comfortable size, and she was particularly 
pleased with the apartment over the drawing-room, 
because it was divided into two. The aspect was south- 
east. The only doubt she had was about the dampness 
of the house, of which there was evidence. She noted 
the fashions as then displayed in Bath, and congratulated 
herself that her straw bonnet was ‘looking very much 
like other people’s, and quite as smart. Bonnets of 
cambric muslin on the plan of Lady Bridges’ are a good 
deal worn, and some of them are very pretty. . . . Bath 
is getting so very empty that I am not afraid of doing 
too little. Black gauze cloaks are worn as much as 
anything.” Their stay on the Paragon was diversified 
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by sundry walks by the Canal, in the Crescent Fields 
on the Upper Bristol Road, now no longer existing as 
fields, a walk to Upper Weston village through the 
churchyard and back, and in other directions. 

For a long time uncertainty seemed to have reigned 
as to where in Bath the Austen family would ultimately 
settle, great difficulty being experienced in choosing a 
suitable locality. Westgate Buildings had at one time 
been thought of, at another the environs of Laura Place, 
then South Parade, Gay Street, and other localities. 
Various objections were raised to each; one was too 
expensive, another too exposed to the sun, and others 
were not in acceptable situations. 

Jane at one time feared that her aunt, Mrs. Perrot, 
would want to get them into ‘Oxford Buildings,” as 
she called it, but the family had a particular dislike to 
that part of the town. 

“Oxford Buildings,” or more correctly Axford 
Buildings, formed a continuation of the Paragon, and 
it would be a natural wish on the part of the Perrots 
that the Austen family should settle in their neigh- 
bourhood. Even the attraction of a “cheap” shop for 
millinery which was discovered by Jane in Walcot just 
beyond, was not an inducement to settle here. Ulti- 
mately the family settled in a vicinity not before 
thought of by them—in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Sidney Gardens, a place referred to by Miss 
Austen more than once in her correspondence. No. 
4 Sidney Place was at last fixed upon to be their 
Bath residence, and here for a period of about four 
years the family lived. We have very little record 
of these four years, but it is more than likely they 
were not years of seclusion. There were balls to attend 
at the Upper or Lower Rooms, and, like her own 
Catherine Moreland and Anne Eliot, we can easily 
imagine she was a frequent visitor to the Pump Room. 
Her love of walking could be gratified by pleasant 
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strolls through the fields to Bathampton, on the downs 
above Sham Castle, and through the picturesque 
grounds surrounding Prior Park. Beechen Cliff we 
have no doubt gave her as much pleasure as it did 
the personages of her creation, Catherine Moreland 
and Henry Tilney. In fact, we can imagine that during 
those four years she obtained an intimate acquaintance 
with most of the places of interest in and around the 
city. The unfinished story, since published as ‘ The 
Watsons,” must have been written during the author’s 
residence at Sidney Place. 

In the autumn of 1804 the family spent some 
weeks at Lyme Regis, but on their return to Bath they 
deserted their house in Sidney Place, and went into 
apartments at No. 27 Green Park Buildings, and here, 
on 21st January 1805, her father, the Rev. George 
Austen, died, and on 26th January was buried in the 
vaults beneath St. Swithin’s Church, Walcot. A grey 
slab marks the spot, and on it is the inscription, ‘“ Rev. 
George Austen, Rector of Steventon and Dean, died 
21st January 1805.” One further notice of the event 
is to be found in the very brief entry in the old parish 
register. 

In the meantime the old home of the family at 
No. 4 Sidney Place was converted into a lodging-house, 
and as such was kept by Mr. Cole, and after his death 
his widow was the occupant for many years. 

Soon after Mr. Austen’s death, in April of the same 
year, we find Miss Austen addressing letters to her 
sister from No. 25 Gay Street. Visits were made and 
received by the family while staying in Gay Street. 
A lady, Mrs. Coulthard, who had been a neighbour of 
theirs at No. 13 Sidney Place, and who Jane describes 
as “excellent” and “a good-hearted, friendly woman,” 
was an acceptable visitor. Invites to tea with Miss 
Irvine, of No. 19 Lansdown Crescent, were readily 
accepted. Visits to the Riding School were also made, 
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“to see Miss Chamberlaine look hot on horseback.” 
Before the end of the year the family was established 
at Southampton. 

That the stay in Bath was much enjoyed by Jane 
Austen there can be no possible question. She found 
pleasure in the usual pursuits of society, its visits, balls, 
and parties, and, in short, its entire round of engage- 
ments. At the same time she avoided that circle in 
society which carried with it the polished vices and 
glittering follies of the metropolis. 

Her last book, ‘ Persuasion,” was finished while 
she was suffering very much from what proved to be 
her last illness. In May 1817, she and her sister re- 
moved to Winchester in order that she might have 
skilled medical advice. There she died on 18th July, 
and was buried in the cathedral. Her sweetness of 
temper and her gentle gaiety never failed her through- 
out a long and trying illness. 

When the end was near, one of those standing 
near asked if there was anything she wanted ; her reply 
was, ‘‘ Nothing but death.” 


SHAKESPEARE'’S VISITS TO BATH— 
Ieyevcih Al 


N matters dramatic Bath has deservedly earned the 
title of ‘The Cradle of the Stage.” local and 
other authorities have sung the praises of men and 
women who have ‘‘risen from the ranks” on the 

histrionic stage during the Georgian and Victorian eras— 
men and women who in their earlier struggles for fame 
received much to encourage them in Bath. These have 
had their chroniclers, but the writer desires to ante-date 
all such, drawing attention to a much more important 
era in the dramatic history of the city. He would like 
to make early acknowledgment of the extreme kindness 
of the greatest living Shakespearian authority, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, for generously placing at his disposal much 
of the material on which this article is founded. 

It is proposed to prove by fairly clear and circum- 
stantial evidence that Shakespeare visited Bath with his 
‘acting company” at least three times—in 1593, 1597, 
and 1603. 

Shakespeare was born on April 22nd or 23rd, 1564, 
at atime when there had almost ceased to exist those 
many musical, mimetic, and spectacular representations 
that prior to his advent the people had been trained to. 
The impulse which developed the drama came from the 
Trade Guilds, in whose hands the miracle-plays entered 
upon a new phase, and prepared the way for the semi- 
humorous allegories out of which the comedy was 
evolved. The Guild pageants were regularly exhibited 
in London and various old cities in the provinces. 
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Each Guild had its movable scaffold on four wheels, 
consisting of a lower room, curtained from the public, in 
which the performers apparelled themselves, and an 
upper room, open to the sky, in which the piece was 
played. The scaffold was wheeled to some broad part 
of a street or an open place, where stages were erected 
for the more important spectators. 

Long after the Guilds had ceased to be of much 
use for trading purposes, they continued to give annual 
performances. 

But most of these pageants had passed away in the 
early part of Shakespeare’s life. It was no uncommon 
thing for a nobleman to dine several hundred persons 
in the common hall, and to give them good amuse- 
ment afterwards. Interludes, masques, and revels were 
common on these occasions. A strong humorous ele- 
ment ran through the interludes, and the domestic jester 
generally had a prominent part assigned him in such 
performances. 

‘“Pyramus and Thisbe,” rehearsed by Snug, Bottom, 
and his friends in ‘“‘“A Midsummer Night's Dream,” is 
described as an interlude of ten words. 

The later masques were extremely fantastic. Lakes 
and islands, woods and towers, hills and towns, clouds 
and stars, were artificially constructed to aid the illusion. 
Inigo Jones was extremely clever in the production of 
these scenic effects. 

It has been inferred that Shakespeare was present at 
the Kenilworth Revels in 1575, when Elizabeth was so 
grandly entertained there. It was impossible these 
scenic and allegorical displays should fail to stimulate 
a taste for regular characterisation. 

The Bottoms and Snugs, the Snouts and Starvelings, 
the Flutes and Quinces, wandered from place to place, 
attending weddings, fairs, festivals, and revels, to per- 
form such pieces as they had learned. The player- 
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booth of our childhood is a survival of this vagabond 
life. The players usually wore their costumes as they 
journeyed, and many a rough rustic wit must have made 
merry over a tawdry king, driving a tilted waggon, or a 
queen squatting on the furniture or cooking a dinner by 
a roadside fire. 

As yet there were no theatres. Inthe towns drama- 
tic representations were given in the council chambers 
and guildhalls, if by regular noblemen’s players, or by 
others in the yards of inns, most of which were con- 
venient for the purpose. Besides the Queen’s Players, 
there were other companies in existence belonging to 
various noblemen. Several of these played at Stratford 
in Shakespeare’s youth. 

In 1587 the Queen’s Players, otherwise known as 
Burbage’s Company, visited Stratford-on-Avon, and it 
was with this company that Shakespeare was afterwards 
connected. 

The Queen’s Players wore scarlet cloaks with velvet 
capes in public. On Shakespeare’s arrival in London 
there is every indication that he was speedily offered 
employment inside the playhouse. Shakespeare’s earliest 
reputation was made as an actor, and although as a 
dramatist he is best known to fame, he remained a 
prominent member of the actor’s profession till near 
the end of his life. 

In the summer of 1593 the London theatres then in 
existence were closed on account of the prevalence of 
the plague. Shakespeare’s friend Edward Alleyn was 
at Bath in August of that year. With him were travel- 
ling other members of Lord Strange’s company of 
actors, Kempe, Pope, Hemmings, Phillips, and Brian, 
with a license to play ‘where the infection was not.” 
This is the company to which Shakespeare belonged, 
and the absence of his name and those of others from 
the license is explained by the fact that he was not as 
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yet a shareholder in the company. During their stay 
in Bath sickness broke out in the company, and Alleyn’s 
wife wrote to him later that she had heard he was so 
“very sycke at Bathe ... that one of your felowes 
weare fayne to play your part for you, which was no 
lytell greafe unto us to heare.” 


SHAKESPEARE'S -VISITS, TO] BATH—. 
pevewnea hs Jil 


ATH was naturally a resort for players. Some- 

times an absolute fee was paid the performers, 

leaving them to “‘gather at the bench” what 

more they could. The payments varied in 
amount. In 1577 Lord Worcester’s company of Players, 
on their visit to Bath, were satisfied with 2s. 6d., 
while in the following year “my lorde of Leysters 
players” received as much as 14s. Occasionally more 
serious plays were relieved by the diversion afforded 
by tumblers, the Queen’s and Lord Warwick’s. The City 
Chamberlain’s accounts show that in June 1578 the 
sum of fourteen pence was paid to one William Amye 
“for makinge a waie over the ditche in Kinges Meade 
for my Lord of Lecester and my Lord of Warwicke,” 
and eightpence was paid the said Amye ‘for taking 
of that awaie again.” 

It is natural to suppose that Shakespeare was here 
in 1593 with my ‘“ Lord Chamberlain’s servants,” among 
whom were some who afterwards he reckoned his life- 
long friends ; but there is justifiable reason to suppose 
the hot springs of Bath made an impression upon him. 

In the following two sonnets (Nos. 153 and 154) 
we have apparently direct evidence that Shakespeare 
had tried the “ healthful remedy ” :— 


“Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep : 
A maid of Dian’s this advantage found, 
And his love kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground ; 
208 
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Which borrow’d from his holy fire of love 

A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 

And grew a seething bath which yet men prove 

Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand new fir’d 

The boy for trial needs would touch my breast ; 

I, sick withal, the help of bath desir’d, 

And thither hied, a sad, distemper’d guest, 
And found no cure: the bath for my health lies 
Where Cupid got new fire,—my mistress’ eyes.” 

* * * * * * * 
“The little Love-God, lying once asleep, 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 

Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to keep 

Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d ; 

And so the general of hot desire 

Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 

Which from Love’s fire took heat perpetual, 

Growing a bath and healthful remedy 

For men diseas’d ; but I, my mistress’ thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by what I prove, 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love.” 


Here we have in these two sonnets an allegory 
resting on a fact. A “fountain” ina “valley” which, 
from time immemorial, has had ‘‘a dateless lively heat, 
still to endure.” Its fame is spread far and wide, is 
rising rather than falling. It 1s— 

“|, , Aseething bath which yet men prove 


Against strange maladies a sovereign cure, . 
A healthful remedy for men diseased.” 


At the date of this visit to Bath, the famous John 
Still, author of the song in praise of ‘Jolly good ale 
and old,” was Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Shakespeare's Company was here again at some time 
between the 14th of October 1596 and the same day in 
1597. In the Chamberlain’s accounts made up to 14th 
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October, 39 Eliz., we have the following entry: ‘‘Gave 
unto the Lord Chamberlain’s players, xx.s” (205.). 

The same company visited the city again in 1603, 
during the celebration of King James’s accession, when 
there were given to the King’s Players the sum of 30s. 
There were considerable rejoicings on the occasion, as 
the following consecutive extracts from the Chamberlain's 
accounts will testify :— 

“Item, given to a person that did plaie before the 
shott with the sword att the proclayminge of our dreade 
and sovereign kinge, ij.s. vj.d.—item, given to the 
musicians, att the same tyme, iij.s. iiij.d.—item, paid for 
fyve gallons of clarrett wyne given the shott uppon the 
Kinges hollidaie, xiij.s. itij.d-—item, paid for a pound 
and halfe of suger att the same tyme, jj.s. iij.d.—item, 
given to the musicions att the same tyme, vs.—item, 
given to the KINGES PLAYERS, xxxs. | 30s. ],—item, paid 
for two gallons of beare given to the shott uppon the 
Kinge’s holliday, viij.d.—paid for a glasse that was loste 
att the same tyme, 1j.d.—paid more for cakes given to 
the shott at the same tyme, v.s.” 

Under such circumstances were the “ King’s Com- 
pany Of Players in the city ime1009)) )etrusstakced 
peep at the performance that the players are placing 
before the varied throng that attends them at Bath. 
On one of the posts dividing the carriage from the 
footway is a playbill. Apprentices, a dandy staining 
his lace ruffles with snuff from a silver box, visitors to 
Bath of rank and fashion, are conning its rough, large 
letters. There is now being performed, the bill states, 
“The most excellent historie of the Merchant of Venice, 
with the extreame crueltie of Shylocke, the Jewe, to- 
wards the sayd merchant, in cutting a just pound of his 
flesh, and obtaining of Portia by the choyse of three 
caskets, as it hath diverse times been acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain, his servants.” 


We enter in good time for the play. Some are 
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grouped in busy gossip on the earthen floor, others are 
playing at cards, whilst eating, smoking, chaffing, and 
hustling are going on all around. The trial scene comes 
on, and away go the cards. The audience are as still 
as the grave, all eyes are on the stage. A bystander 
whispers in our ear, “The Duke is played by the author, 
a right noble-looking fellow.” We recognise him at 
once. He delivers himself with effect, in a soft, but 
round mellow voice. The performance at length comes 
toan end. The players come forward to the front of 
the stage. They kneel together, and say, in concert, 
‘“‘God save the King!” 

Presently Shakespeare and his company may go 
hence to Bristol, and afterwards, it may be, to Shrews- 
bury,.@hester, or York: 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY 
THE BURIAL-PLACE OF KING ARTHUR 


‘But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou secst—if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt)— 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 


—Ternnyson’s Morte ad’ Arthur. 


ING ARTHUR, the hero of a hundred fights, 

after his fatal battle with his cruel nephew, 

Mordred, was brought hither that he might be 

tended by the holy men then at Glastonbury. 
The wound received at the battle of Calam proved fatal, 
and here he died and was buried in the monk’s cemetery, 
giving splendour and renown to the Abbey’s dawning 
greatness. Before his death it is recorded that he gave 
to the monastery Brent Marsh and Poulden, with other 
lands to the value of 500 marks, a liberal benefaction in 
those days. Some 600 years afterwards King Henry 
II., on his journey to Ireland in 1177, had occasion to 
pass through Pembroke, and he was there entertained 
by some of the Welsh chieftains. Whilst there ‘it 
chanced to him to heare sung to the harpe certain 
ditties of the worthy exploits and actes of this Arthur 
by one of the Welsh bards, as they were termed, whose 
custom was to record and sing at their feasts the noble 
deeds of their ancestors, wherein mention was made 
of his death and burial, designing it to be the monks’ 
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burial-ground at Glastonbury, and that betwixt two 
pyramids there standing.” 

The story of King Arthur so interested King Henry 
that he recommended a search for the remains, that 
they might be exhumed and re-interred in a more 
fitting resting-place in the church. This wish was 
carried out after the king’s death by the then Abbot 
of Glastonbury, and the result has been described by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, the historian of the time. 

Giraldus, who was present when the grave was 
discovered and opened, says: ‘At the depth of seven 
feet was a huge, broad stone, whereon a leaden cross 
was fastened ; on that part that lay downward, in rude 
and barbarous letters (as rudely set and contrived) this 
inscription was written upon that side of the lead that 
was towards the stone :— 


‘Hic jacet sepultus REx ArtTuRIvS in Insula Avalonia,’ 


and digging nine foot deeper down his body was dis- 
covered in the trunk of a tree, the bones of great big- 
nesse, and in his skull perceived ten wounds, the last 
very great and plainly seene. His Queen Guinivere, 
that had been neare kinswoman to Cador, Duke of 
Cornwall, a lady of passing beauty, likewise lay by him, 
whose tresses of hair finely plaited, and in colour like the 
gold, seemed perfect and whole until it was touched, but 
then, bewraying what all beauties are, shewed itself to 
be dusté.” The bones. of King Arthur and Queen 
Guinivere, his wife, were translated into the great 
church, and ‘“‘theré in a fair Tombe of Marble his 
body was laid, and his Queen’s at his feete.” 

A hundred years again had passed, and in 1276 
King Edward I. and his Queen Eleanor kept the 
festival of Easter at Glastonbury. The mausoleum of 
black marble was opened for their inspection, and the 
king’s bones were seen, of gigantic proportions. 

Leland says the tomb was ordered to be placed in 
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front of the high altar, the leaden cross meanwhile being 
deposited in the treasury of the Abbey. 

Somewhat later Camden, the historian, speaks of the 
original ‘“ broad cross of lead” being still ‘in the Abbey 
of Glascon,” and here the hero’s bones rested, surrounded 
by saintly relics, until the Tyrant King scattered all such 
precious relics to the winds. Glastonbury was despoiled 
and wrecked by the ruthless hands of Henry and his 
greedy courtiers. ‘Had he survived a little while 
longer,” says one impartial writer, ‘““he would not have 
left an hospital for the care of the sick, or a school for 
the instruction of youth,” 
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delphis ae I 
182. Hint, J. LepGer, " Bath I 
183. Hint, Miss Consranou, 
I a eel, ; ‘ I 
184. Hint, WALTER, Bath 2 I 
185. HIPPERSLEY, C. R., Bath I 
186. Honnywitt, Rev. Jonn E. 
W., Leigh-on-Mendip 
87-188. Horn, Miss, Bath 2 
189. Hopr,THomas, Southampton 1 
190. Hops, W. H. B., Bristol . I 
191. Hosktys, E. J., London . I 
192. HoweEtt, Miss, Berriew I 
193. Hurs, Captain FrEeppRIcK 
H., Bath I 
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NO. COPIES 
194. Hutu, Percival, Freshford 1 
195. JOHNSON, H., Bath . . . I 
196. JACKMAN, PErcy, Bath I 
197. JACKMAN, WM., Bath. . . I 
198. JOHN, BENJAMIN, Bath I 
199. Kenway, Wriittam, Langport 1 
200-201. Kine - Martyn, G,, 
M.D., B.A., M.B., &c., Bath 2 
202-2 nhs & Co., Messrs., 
oe gun Ota ci ee ck 
214. LANSDown, GeEoran, Trow- 
CIES 6 2 o o » a o Kl 
215. Lawrence, R. Gwynne, 
Lianarthney .. . I 


216, LuraH, WILLIAM, Sioneloure i 
217. Luoyp, WM. H., Hatch Court 1 
218.~Lor1iz, Rev. W. J., BA 
INS pAy LAISe, Iiforaeloyt, it 
219-228. Lonpon, American 
Agency 
229, Lone, Rev. J. ue boahe I 
230. Lops, ae Ls D.L., 
J.P., Bradford-on-Avon 
1. Lown, C. J., Bristol 
2-233. MavAULAy, C. T., Bath 
4. MACLEAN, Donan, Cardift. 
Matuerr, W. E., Bath 
. MarsHALh, Rev. JENNER, 
Wie Oseionsl 5 5 5 « o Tl 
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237. Marson, Mrs., Taunton. . 1 
238. Marranws, H. W., Bath . 1 
239. M‘Causnanp, Rev. Conomzy, 
M.A., Bae eae . -1 
240. MS Crunnann, Miss, Bal ue 
241. M‘Chure & Cox Messrs. 
ENG (Ch, lmao. yg bg 
242. M‘Lennan, J. 8. Cape 


Bretonles saan a eT 
243. Mepuny, Rey. J. B.. Bristol. 1 
244-266. Megnan,J.F., Bath . 23 


267, MEEHAN, Rey. JosEpH, 
Manorhamilton . . .. 1 

268. MreLLoR, Mrs. JONATHAN, 
Bain i 

269. Mines, Colonel S. B, Hinton 
Ghurtertouse Se: 5 


270-271. Millinery Record, Kdi- 
toress, London 


WN 


ledheow Eee) o 


NO, co 

272. MitcHEenn, SAmuEt G., J.P., 
EN 4 

Moors, R. H., Bath 

274. Mourrin, C. in Bath . 

275. Neat, A. K., Bath . 
276-375. New York, 
Agency 
376. O'CAHAN, C ‘olomel eg 

Southetolce ; 
377. OciLvis, A. M., moncent 
379. OntvEr, C. B., TP. , Bath 
379-380. Piers C. Clifton 


273. 


American 


381. Paterson, P. Hay, Bath 
382. Paynrmr, Jas. B., Yeovil 
383. PErarson, Mrs., Bath 
384. PrEreGcring, R., Aberavon 
385. PurKkins, Mrs. A. THRAn, 
Wells. oa 
386. PERREN, Auausrus F. , Bath 
387-411. init Re a Ngo 
can Agency . es 
412. Patup, F. Lams, Timsbury 
413. Preorr, Lieut.-Col. ArtHur, 
Bath : 
414. PrrcHEeR & Co. Sti W. N, 
Manchester . = wire 
415. Pontirex, Rey. ALFRED, 
M.A., Bath. aoe 
416, Pooun, Mrs. 8S. H. Bartan, 
Road Manor : 
417. Powei, GrorGe F., Bath 
418, Pripgaux, W. pr C., L.D.S., 
R.C.S., Dorchester : 
19. Qoaritcd, BERNARD, Lon- 
Gomi —, 5 4 ~. 
ACOn IWAN. Newark : : 
421. REAY, SAMUELS. waklatall, B. A,, 
Bath Gea 
422. RicHarpson, H., Marl- 
JOU «5 a Bg 6% 
423. Ricknrrs, Colonel MM. BP. 
Bath 
424. Rickrtrs, J. A. Wenn, 
Bath 


. RoapHousy, W., Bath 

426. Roprnson, A. P, Bath 

Rouueston, Lient.-Col. V., 
SEMuoyRel Sy SG so 
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NO, COPIES 
428. pe Miss, Clevedon 1 
429-430. 8. 8., Bath eres, Fe 
431. SALI, HOW, Bath- 
ampton I 
432. SCHOMBERG, Anrnor, aca I 
433. Scorr, Raupa R., Surgeon- 
Major, Bath I 
434. SEALE, Rev. FrReDERICK S. 
Prerpornt, Highbridge I 
435. SHARPE, C. B., Bath abi 
426, SHPRER, WwW. Way Casale 
Bath Sane el 
437. SHUM, Frepprick, F.S.A., 
Bath : ; I 
AZO. ULCOCK, lL. 1b.) Bisc., BaseL., 
Bath Ba I 
439-450. Simos, 8. W., Bath 12 
ASI. SIMON, J. ALLESBROOK, 
London ee eee 
452. Simpson, Major CHARLES H., 
dab. Bath SS) cay cl 
453. SMira & Mrs, Misses, 
Bath rr AS ° I 
454. SMITH, Frank, B.A., Bath I 
455. SmitH, Lieut.-Gen. CLuMEN?, 
Bath sul sity Oe we 
56. Soann, James W., Combe 
Down Tne? MC ae ae gl 
457. Sonn, Rev. ARTHUR Baron, 
Rural Dean of Winchester ~ 1 
458. Somers, B. E., Langford . I 
459. Somprspr, Miss Manes, 
Blackburn bat otal 
460. SPACKMAN, Rev. H. M., 
Kidderminster eed 
461. SPENCER, FREDERICK, J.P., 
D.L., Oakhill I 
462. Sprwat, J. H., Burrington I 
463. STEPHENSON, JOSEPH, Combe 
Down . . eas, se ot 
464. STEVENS & Eon . Messrs. 
B. F., London . : I 
465. Sroare, WILLIAM, ieieealnen I 
466. STRAHAN, Rey. Tie Aes 
BN © 5 o < ; yA 
467. SWANSEA PUBLIC tees foal 
468. Tarcetrr, Rey. James, Bur- 
nett I 


228 LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 
NO, COPIES | NO. COPIES 
469. TARRANT, JAMES H., Dork- 485. Waupron, J, T., Bath I 
INN se te eis 1 | 486. Warren, Mrs., Bath . I 
470. Taytor, ALFRED, Bath I | 487. Watts, B. H., Town-Clerk, 
471-472. THatcHmr, T., Bristol . 2 Bath . ce ee EAT 
473. THEOBALD, A. E., Bath 1 | 488. Weaver, Coaruys, Clifton 1 
474. THRinc, Mrs. GopFREY, | 489. Were, Francis, Flax Bour- 
Guildford ee COM, © «Ur cs ian at cue I 
475-476. TRAPNELL, ALFRED, | 490. Wremorg, J., M.D., Bath I 
Clifton é 2 | 491. Wintrams & Co. Bath I 
477, TRASK, CO. W., Bath t | 492, WILLIAMS, C. A., Bath I 
AZo. MUCKHTD aE i saenG Se 493. Wiuis, J. C., Philadelphia. 1 
Frenchay se ot | ACVEnoS., Wis, Isl, ©, dle, 
479. Unwin, Mrs. Fisnur, Mid- Weston esis, are ee ee: 
hurst . 7g Stan eye T | 4965 Winpun, Proieb. (Cyan 
480, VacHELL, B. R., Bath i | M.D., D.Sc. Birmingham. 1 
481. VASSALL, Ropert L. G., | 497. Witny, A. E., M.A., Bath I 
Fishponds so I | 498.-Woopwarp, Miss J. L., 
482. Vurity, A. W., Bath . it Clevedon ee eae 
483. Vicis, Lewis, Bath 1 | 499. Workman, W. P., M.A, 
484. WaLBRookK, A. F., Chronicle B.Se, B.G.S., Bath I 
Oftice, Bath I 500. YouNG, CHARLES, London . 1 
THE END 
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